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THE BOOK-AGENT. 





BY M. E. HARMON. 





sion she had been sitting, read- 
ing, by the French window of 
the drawing-room, which com- 
manded a view of the front 
porch of her pretty cottage, and, 
hearing a knock, had uncon- 
sciously looked out. Hence her 
exclamation, 

No sooner had she spoken, 
than; leaving book and shawl 
behind her in dismay, she re- 
treated out of sight. 

- * How do, you know,” said 
her danghter Helen, advancing 
to the window, “that it is a 
book-agent ?”’ 

Now Helen was altogether the 
prettiest girl in Elmdale. Yet 
‘she had a spirit of her own, and 
was not afraid even of book- 
agents, though she considered 
them, as she phrased it, the 
modern spirits of evil, ‘ going 














about seeking whom they might 
devour.”’ On this morning she 
looked, if possible, prettier than 
ever, in her tight-fitting bodice, 
slightly open in front, with 
sleeves coming to the elbows, 
where they were finished with 


T was with absolute dismay that Mrs. Cone ; soft lace ruffles, and with a skirt of the same 


cried out : dark material, draped close to the person, so as 
“Tt is a book-agent !”’ to show all its graceful outlines. 
Now a book-agent was the terror of her exist-| “ How do you know ?’ she said, and stood at 


ence. She was mild and courteous, as well by , one side of the window, so as to get a peep. 
mature as by training, and their self-assertion, , What she saw was a tall well-built young man, 
their importunity, were too much for her. She } clad in a traveling-suit of gray. ‘He doesn’t 
became their victim always, though always } look,’’ she added, ‘‘so very brazen, after all, I 
Against her will. She had never been known to ; think.” 

Seeape the clutches of one, and had bought every- «They’re all alike,’’ said the aggrieved parent. 
thing, from “The Lady’s Idiotic Journal” to ; “ Didn’t [ see him, across the lawn, coming out 
“The Horse and His Diseases.’’ On this occa-} of Mr. Moore’s door, only a few “am ago?’ 


at & 
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and not waiting for 
the housemaid to gp 
to the door, opened jt 
herself, and stood 
bravely “in- the aper 
ture, closing it effecty. 
ally to the book-agent, 

The tall figure out- 
side removed its hat, 
displaying a rather 
pleasing countenance, 
shaded by dark-brown 
hair. 

“ Well, I must say 
he looks well enough,” 


thought Helen to her 
self 


Just then the stran- 
ger inquired, courte 
ously ; 

‘* Mrs. Cone’s, I be- 
lieve ?”’ 

Helen said to her 
self, at this: “Of 
course he got the name 
at Mr. Moore’s: that’s 
one of their tricks,” 
But aloud she ans 
wered, shortly; 

Yes, sir!” 

«Is she visible?” 

The stranger asked this with the glimmer of a 
smile in his handsome eyes. 

‘* No, sir!’’ said Helen, as shortly as before. 

The smile certainly deepened, and crept around 
the gentleman’s lips, as he continued : 

‘Well, really, my business is properly with 
Miss Cone—’’ 
%.. “Gracious !’’ thought Helen. ‘He's got 

all, Dear simple old Mr. Moore! Why will he 
do so?” 

All this while the stranger was saying: “I 
have a valuable work of art: here—” 

‘‘Never use them,” interrupted Helen, more 
shortly than ever, and standing more defiantly 
than before, if that was possible, in the centre of 
Mr. Moore was the rector, and their next-door } the doorway, ‘‘and don’t want to look at any !" 
neighbor. ‘Besides, they always go to the { This last she added, looking straight before her, 
clergymen, you know. You can see for your- ; with no expression at all on her face. 
self; he’s got a parcel under his arm.’’ { The young man seemed to waver. 

Helen took another peep. Sure enough, there; «He must be new in the business,”’ thought 
was the inevitable package of books, or maps, Helen; “he’s not quite as impudent as others.” 





or something, under the intruder’s arm. “Ah!” said the book-agent, after a pause, «“y 
‘Never you mind; miother,’”’ said she. ‘You 


think you don’t quite understand ; but—’’ stam 

just stay here, and I'll dispose of him in five ! mering and blushing, ‘I’m from Farmington— 

minutes.’ ‘heard your name there from Miss Waller—said ! 
Helen, settling her crimps with a defiant nod, | would stop—” 
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a 
«] declare,” thought Helen again, “‘they’re{ The pleasant summer day sped on as usual, 
just too brassy for anything. He's victimized } and, as the shadows began to lengthen over the 
poor Belle, and now wants to play her off to; street, Helen put her head in at her mother’s 
me!” chamber-door, for Mrs. Cone always took a nap 
Her indignation had now: reached. its limit, } at this hour, saying: ‘(1 think I'll just run down 
and she said, aloud: ‘‘ Please to understand, ; to the post-office, mother. I haven’t heard from 
sir, that we never take anything from agents. ; Belle for three weeks, and that’s strange, for 
So, good-day !’’ her. If she wasn’t so busy with her new crazes, 
With these words she absolutely shut the door; her painting and etching, and all that sort of 
in his face, locked it ostentatiously, and ran ; thing, I should be wild with fear she might be 
triumphantly up to her mother. } ill. But I’m sure I'll get a letter to-night.” 

“There, mammy dear,’ she cried, as she} She sauntered off, down the pleasant village- 
entered, ‘you see, all it wants is a little } street, accordingly: looking prettier than ever im 
decision. How long have I been?’ glancing at } a charming spring costume; past the old clergy- 
the pretty clock on the wall. ‘Not five minutes. } man’s gate, where she met the reverend gentle- 
Now, you just leave all that sort of thing to me ; man. just going in. 
after this.’’ “Ah! good-evening, Miss Helen,’’ he said, 

Mrs. Cone was still peeping through the shut-} pleasantly. ‘‘You received a call to-day, I 
ters. ‘‘ Yes, I know, dear,”’ she said, plaintively. } believe. I directed a very pleasant young man 
“Theard it all. But don’t you thimk you were ; to your house this afternoon.’ 
rather hard on the poor young man? ‘Absolutely; Helen said to herself: «I know you did, you 
shutting the door in his face. Rude for a lady, 
even to a book-agent. But, Helen, do see: how 
strangely he acts. Do you think he’s going to 
have a fit or something?” 

Helen sprang to the window, There, leaning 
up against one of the columns of the porch, was 
the book-agent, seemingly unable to stand without 
support, his countenance as red as a human 
countenance could well be, his features con- }— 
vulsed with some overpowering emotion. What 
could it be? Wasita fit? No, the man seemed 
actually, the impudent fellow, about to explode 
with suppressed laughter. 

Mrs. Cone’s look, first of horror at the idea of }- 
fit, then of indignation at the laughter, was 
Teturned with interest by her daughter. 

“ Never did I see such insolence,”’ cried Helen, 
angrily. ‘‘ What does he mean ?”’ 

By this time, her mother had recovered from 
her indignation, and, always charitable, said, 
mildly; «« Perhaps he is crazy, my dear. Surely 
there was nothing to laugh at.” 

But the book-agent saved further discussion 
by suddenly straightening himself, wiping his 
heated brow, and walking off briskly down the 
street, 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Cone, “ what will they 
do next, I wonder? I’ve seen all sorts of book- 
agents before, but mever a crazy one, I suppose 
they employ him to frighten people into taking 
their stupid books.” 

Helen said nothing, nor would she acknowledge, 
éven to herself, a little uncomfortable sensation, 
%& she recalled the glimmer she had seen in the 
Sranger’s eyes, which seemed to infer some 
apital joke behind his rebuff. 
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dear blundering old soul.’’ But aloud, she { Mauyers a book-agent? Why, it can’t be, my 
replied ; ‘dear. He’s in business for himeelf, in Farming- 
“Oh, yes, sir; I saw him.” ‘ton. What does it mean? He never said a word 
« Yes,”’ resumed the pastor, ‘‘a fine young { to me about a book.” 
fellow. I never saw him before. But I know; ‘Heaven and earth,” mentally groaned Helen, 
his father. He didn’t stay long, however, as he ; ‘what have I done? He certainly had a parcel. 
wished to make his train, and was anxious to call ; What did he come bothering around for, I should 
on you first.” ‘like to know, if he wasn’t a book-agent? A 
‘‘ Hum,”’ thought Helen, ‘ hope he enjoyed it.” perfect stranger, too.” 
But, aloud: ‘«I’m glad he’s a fine young man,{ In a maze of mystification, she scarcely heeded 
Mr. Moore. But it always has seemed to me ‘ ‘ the old pastor’s ‘‘ good-evening,”’ as he turned in 
that a man of spirit would dig, rather than } ; at his door. Her perturbed meditations brought 
become a book-agent.’’ ‘ no solution to the vexed question, and she finally 
“A book-agent ?’”’ echoed Mr. Moore. ‘Charley’ } pesolved to think no more of it, especially as she 
found a long closely-written 
letter from her dear Belle, 
in which Helen strove to 
forget her perplexity. With 
the freedom allowable in a 
small place, she opened the 
letter, and walked slowly 
on, reading as she went. 
Miss Belle gave a very faith- 
ful account of her varied say- 
ings and doings for an in- 
definite time, and after sey- 
eral pages devoted to other 
matters, she wound up with: 
** Now, I know, dear, you 
think it great nonsense, for 
you are ’so practical, and 
would never begin anything 
for which you saw no defi- 
nite object ; but you do Ken- 
sington and Oriental work 
just lovely, and why should 
not I try something else, as 
I never was able to use a 
needle? | 
have made 
some lovely 
things, and 
I’m going to 
send you & 
present: one 
of my etch- 
ings on tile. 
I shan’t tell 
you any more 
about it, 80 
that you may 
be vroperly 
overcome. It 
is quite large, 
and I’ ve been 
in the great 
est way about 
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sending it, lest it should get broken, Charley “Oh! really, don’t mention it,’”’ hastily said 
Mauvers was calling here, when I showed it to} the young man. ‘‘I know—a book-agent is—” 
him, and told: him all about it.. I’ stiowed him |) But’ you are no [book-agent,”’ quickly inter- 
your photo, too, dear, and the upshot was that he } posed Helen, her voice gaining firmness; ‘for 
mentioned having to go to Norville in ‘a day or; I’ve got a letter from Belle—and—lI’m very much 
two, or having to wait there, on his way some- ; ashamed—and,”’ timidly extending her hand, “ if 
where, or something: anyway, he volunteered to } Mr. Mauvers can overlook my ‘absurd—” 

take charge of the tile, and to deliver it into your The young man eagerly grasped the proffered 
own fair hands; so, my dear, you Il probably see ; hand, saying: 





’ him soon after the receipt of this. Bete.” “Indeed, Miss Cone, I knew you from the 


Helen leaned against the fence, pushed back j first, having seen your photo, and no doubt TF 
her hat, and gasped for breath, her very attitude ; am a great blunderer; and if yon will allow me 
involuntarily recalling the inexplicable behavior / to ¢all, this’ evening, with the tile, I will try to 
of the book-agent. Oh! what would Belle say? ; do my errand in a more intelligible manner. ws 
Oh! what should she do? Oh! where could she; “Mother and I will be very glad to see you,” 
hide from the gaze of mankind? And she had responded Helen, demurely, growing cool ‘as the 
been pluming herself on her celerity in getting } other warmed; ‘but your train? I under 
tid of the book-agent. But this would never do. stood—”’ 

She couldn’t stand gasping in the open street. « Oh, yes,” hurriedly interrupted Mr. Mauvers. 
Already, several small boys were drawing near, ; “But you see I lost my train, anyway, and 
with curious smiles. Should she ever smile‘ was wandering about, forlornly enough, having 
again? No, certainly not. Pulling her-hat over ‘ no acquaintance except the good pastor, whom I 
her face, she started rapidly towards home. In | ; searcely liked to trouble with explanations about 
her blind haste, she did not see a handsome { ; the matter,” 

manly figure, leisurely sauntering just ahead. / ” Helen gave him a shy grateful glance, from 
She sped on, turning neither to the right nor the { {under her drooping lashes, and he was ‘glad’ he 

until a collision was inevitable, and she ran ¢ missed the train. 

almost into the arms of this figure. é That evening, as Helen sat in the twilight, 
_ Hastily glancing up at this, she came to her ; playing snatches of dreamy music, and wondering 
Senses, and saw—the book-agent, and without his § if Mr. Mauvers would really call in person, as he 
parcel. He was looking down upon her in a {had said, or think better of it, and only send 
Wondering sort of a way, and doing his best to the parcel, the door opened, and that person 
conquer a provoking smile. himself came in, announced by the housemaid. 

“T—I beg your pardon,”’ said the young man, } He extended his hand eagerly. Helen rose ih 
who really had done nothing but to be run}some confusion. But she soon rallied, and led 





against. { him into the other room, to introduce him to her 
No answer. mother; and so, whether she was so sincere & 
“I—I hope you'll excuse me,” went on the‘ penitent as to deem a wholé lifetime necestary 
gentleman, seeing Helen speechless. 3 in which to atone for her fault, or whether “Mr. 
But Helen had now recovered herself, Mauvers desired a housekeeper who would. effect- 


_ “It is I who should beg pardon,” she faltered, ; ually bluff off all book-agents, the result was that 
in a very shaky little voice, ‘‘nat only for this { the acquaintance, so inauspiciously begun, ended, 
Assault, but—but for my manner—on a previous { just one year from that day, in her marrying 
Occasion.” {Tux Boox-Aagnr, 
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, BY L. F..8. BARNARD, , 

Tnex, thee Tove!’ None other half so well! That quivers ineach wind that strikes the dell? 
Canst thou not see it in my every deed? Or must I lisp the mighty secret out, _ 

May not my pleading eyes then intercede And tell thee every symptom that I feel, 

For me, and my sweet secret to thee tell, * ‘Put every fear or lingering dread to rout, 

How thou hast drawn me’by some magic spell,’ The while iatthy mercyseat do kneel, ies} 
And, when I fain would my affection plead, And like some pilgrim, foot-sore anti ie” 
cout eee Bid thee my wounds like good physician ? 
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A DAUGHTER OF LILITH. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 





PROLOGUE, 
. Sux is a daughter of Lilith,” I said. 
“What do you mean ?”’ was the reply. 


grows so bitter on the lips as the years go by. 
His choice of profession had been stoutly 
opposed by his uncle, a model old gentleman, 


» She has beauty,’’ I said, ‘‘she is graceful ; ; worldly wise to the last degree, and in his own 


but, the: beanty is false, the grace is sinuous; she } 


reminds me of a snake.” 

“Ah, see now what you meant, when you 
called her a daughter of Lilith.” 

«Yes, Rabbinical literature tells us that Adam 
had two wives: that Eve was not his first one: 
that he had one before her, and that she was 
named Lilith. She was a snake-woman, the 
legend says, descended from a snake. You see 
Darwin had predecessors in his notion. Well, I 
sometimes think that the story is true, and that 
there are descendants of Lilith living at this day. 
Every now and then one, mects a woman that 
reminds one of a snake: treacherous, eunning, 
false, vindictive, venomous, full of malice, and as 
deadly in their, hate as they are secret, ahous the 
means of revenge. Miss Hawthorne is one.’ 


His listener hesitated for a moment, looking ; 


keenly at the speaker, Then he said: 

You are not altogether wrong. Yet you go 
too far, Miss Hawthorne. is capable of good, 
even generous actions, even if sometimes she is 
betrayed into others less noble. Let me tell you 
a story about her.” 

This. conversation happened in a ball-room at 
Saratoga, and Miss Hawthorne was dancing, was 
the belle of the evening, The two speakers retired 
to a private parlor, where they had supper, and 
there the last told the following tale. 





CHAPTER I, 

Tevenick Dene sat in his room with a melan- 
choly care-worn expression, as much misplaced 
on the handsome countenance, which nature had 
meant to be bright and cheerful, as it was out of 
keeping with the late September afternoon, so 
glorious that to be sick or sorry amid its bright- 
ness seemed a double hardship. 


Very commonplace his troubles were, too, in™ 


spite of his being an artist, with imagination 
enough to have stocked half a dozen ordinary 
men. He was still quite young—only five and 
twenty—and since his last birthday had produced 
two pictures that attracted attention enough to 
give him a taste from the cup of praise—a 








estimation much more capable of deciding what 
was for his ward’s future welfare than the youth 
himself, and fully determined that he should not 
waste his talents by adopting any of the unprac- 
tical crafts which come under the head of art. 
“Tm sick of hearing about your Raphaels and 
Claudes,”” Mr. Burdock used to say. ‘There's 
some sense in a man’s being a house-painter— 
photography isn’t amiss—but when it conies to 
spending one’s life in spoiling good canyas by 
daubing it with yellow and red, I call that reck- 
lessly flying in the face of reason and Provi- 
dence.” 

However, in spite of the sage counsels bestowed 
upon him, Teverick, as soon as he attained his 
majority, insisted on following the bent of his 
inclinations. The result was that Mr. Burdock 
cast his nephew off, and vowed never to speak to 
him again. If it had been possible, he would 
have had him ostracized by all his friends and 
relations ; but Teverick was so genial and pleas- 
ant, that the old man only partially succeeded. 

Teverick had managed already to study under 
a famous artist in secret. He did so now openly. 
He possessed a small patrimony, which brought 
in an income whereon he could contrive to live, 
and he did live on it, for he had an honest man’s 
horror of debt. 

When he was twenty-three, he went to Europe 
and wandered ahout for a twelvemonth, studying 
hard and improving rapidly. Now and then he 
sold a picture, proving, a8 he thought, that he had 
not mistaken his calling. He returned to New 
York finally, set up a studio, and, when the spring 
exhibition opened, sent thither the two paintings 
which had proved a decided success in private, so 
far as admiration and criticism went. One of 
the pictures he gave to a lady from whom he had 
Yecéived great kindness. The other he sold to a 
wealthy gentleman who owned a celebrated 
gallery.’ On the whole, therefore, he had won 4 
decided success. 

Before summer came, two heavy misfortunes, 
however, befell Dene; he lost his money and he 
broke his right arm. Uncle Burdock said loudly, 


rn = “say so sweet, but which, alas, often } and firmly believed, that Providence had deliber- 
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‘eey sent these as a punishment for his nephew’ s before, the post brought him the letter which, 


wilfulness. Nevertheless, he vouchsafed Teverick } instead of containing the expected remittance, 
® promisé of forgiveness, but with a condition ; proved to be only a brief calm statement that his 
attached, and this condition was that he would | effects. remained unsold: the purchaser had 
take charge of one of his uncle’s tanneries, and } ; changed his mind. Possibly he might buy the 


ign an agreement to retain the position for ten ; } things hereafter, but not now. 


years. It was late when Teverick roused himself from 
Dene declined the tempting proposal, and then the gloomy reverie which had succeeded the first 
Uncle Burdock publicly excommunicated him, and } ; paroxysm of bewildered distress, that went more 
this time all the relations joined in the responses, perilously near despair than it is quite safe for 
and Teverick was put under a ban severe as that ; destiny to drive a youthful impulsive nature. 
which conquered poor King John. He started up: it was useless to sit there moping 
Still Teverick did not despair. His arm, he} any longer; what was worse, it was weak and 
gaid, would get well in the course of a few weeks ; } unworthy. 
and luckily he had a portion of his last year’s} Just to prove to himself that he had quite 
income lying by. He possessed means, therefore, } recovered his reason, he began to sing. It was 


to supply his wants ‘until. such time as he could } an air from an opera-bouffe. Then he rose, and 


commence work again. He spent a month in the prepared to go out. He hunted up a prettily- 


‘country with a former college-companion, and embroidered scarf, which had been given him 


drew largely on his fund of hope to keep his} as a guard for his arm, and, recollecting ‘that 
spirits up. ;he must stop in the landlady’s room to ask 
But just as his arm:was nearly well, he slipped } assistance in tying it, decided to pay his bill and 
off a step-ladder one day, and broke the bone} be done. While there, he jested and laughed in 
again. A distinguished surgeon happened to be that reckless merriment which, with his tempera- 
stopping in the neighborhood, who repaired the } ment, was the inevitable reaction from his recent 
injury with a smiling countenance, pronounced } mood, and altogether so charmed his hostess, that, 
it the neatest case of compound fracture he had} after he had gone, she remarked to her niece 
seen in years, and, as his fee, took exactly half} « he was the pleasantest and handsomest gentle- 
the money Dene had left, making no extra charge ; man that ever had occupied her third-floor hall 
for the agreeable information that his patient } bed-room.’’ 
would not be able to touch a brush before But then, you see, no spirit of prophecy warned 
October. her that, if he remained another week under her 
When the summer heats arrived, poor Teverick roof, his ability to settle her aceount would be 
was so pulled down by bodily pain and mental ; problematical, and she atoned for the weakness 
disquiet, that the physicians recommended sea- } of having spoken so favorably of him by snubbing 
fir. He chose Beacon Crags, partly because he} Miranda Jane when that damsel ventured to 
had loved the place in his boyhood, partly { agree with her. Ina sentence as forcible as it 
because it was not very fashionable, so he} was pithy, she recommended her niece to ‘‘ mind 
could live there at moderate expense. her sewing, and remember the duty she owed to 
And now September had come. An attack of} them that had kept her from the work-house, 
rheumatism had retarded his recovery, and a dis- ‘ and not go a-showing of her evil tendencies by 
appointment, about, the’ sale of some valuable | admiration of young»men which were all no 
books and engravings left him in very unpleasant } better than roaring lions, and girls foolisher than 
circumstances. Actually, after paying his week’s { sheep waiting to be devoured—especially young 





board, due the next day, he should be penniless, painter-fellows and writer-chaps, which was worse 


‘with the exception of the amount at this moment | ten times than the generality, ag everybody could 
in his pocket; and as that. happened to be a small ; tell her.”’ 
bank-note, which had already been twice pro-; Dene passed through the straggling village, and 
nounced counterfeit, and ‘two nickel. pieces, one } went on down to the beach, trusting that he might 
with so large a hole in its centre that as transfer- escape acquaintances, as he knew most of his 
able coin it was valueless, however curious as a } set weré to have gone on an expedition to Crane 
specimen of ingenuity on the part of the person } Island. He had been: obliged to decline taking 
who managed to drill it, we must confess that } part in the excursion, the state of his ‘arm 
Teverick Dene had reasons enough for looking } serving as an excuse, though, in reality, the state 
melancholy and care-worn, in spite of his youth } of his finances had forced him to forego an 
and the gorgeous afternoon. amusement which he would have enjoyed with 
He had fairly broken down when, a few hours } that intensity men of his type put into pleasure 
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and pain, But, as he reached the foot of the 
twin bluffs which gave their name to the water- 
ing place, he heard the sound of laughing voices, 
and before he could retreat along the path 
between the cliffs, came a bevy of young ladies, 
in the tightly drawn-back gowns and high-heeled 
boots which render locomotion so difficult to the 
women of our era, and make the fact of their 


being able to walk at all a mystery and a marvel } 
} don’t you bé a silly, As if I could be teased by 


to the dull masculine mind. 

The foremost of the group—a showy stylish 
person, but somehow not exactly good “form”’ 
—who was more tightly drawn back as to her 
raiment, and higher as to her heels, than her 








; danced once with you, last night. 
; you are,” 


Dene was in a humor to be easily irritated; 
the name Lil had applied to the absent young 
lady stung him into an unwise retort. 

‘* You must have to do the work yourself, Miss 
Hawthorne ; for I cannot imagine Miss Brentford 
quarreling with anybody.” 

‘“« Bless me, girls, do you hear him ?’’ cried Lil, 
“Why, Eva Brentford has an awful temper. She 
prides herself on it. There, there, Tevy Dene, 


your praising Eva at my expense. We all know 
what it means. You are in a wax because I only 
What a goose 





companions, espied him, and called gayly: She saw that she had vexed him, and was 

“Teverick Dene! Teverick Dene! Don’t try } delighted thereat, laughing heartily, as did the 

to run away. It is really refreshing to catch } others. Of course, he could only make some 

a glimpse of one of your sex. Think of it: we jesting answer; but he turned away»from her 
: 





have been alone—six feminines—for three mortal } as nearly as politeness would permit, and began 
hours, and had got so desperate that we were just } talking.to one of her companions. But Lil did 
debating whether we should commit suicide in a} not choose to let him off, and replied to the 
row, or fling Eva Brentford over the rocks, as an } question he asked as if it had been addressed 
offering to Neptune.’’ } to herself. 

Dene ‘felt that he could have found a ass} “Why didn’t we go to Crane Island? Because 
satisfaction in performing that rite himself, only ; : those brigands of boatmen swore we were about 
selecting the speaker as the victim: for, of all to have a thunder-storm: So Charley Bogart, 
women le had ever met, he detested her the } like the wretch he is, carried off all our slaves 
most cordially. She was beautiful, and had a ; on some pretext, and left us in the lurch.” 
particularly graceful carriage ; but yet there was} But Dene persisted ‘in continuing his conver- 
something sinuous in it, that made you distrust ; sation with the girl to whom he had spoken; 
her. ‘Her loveliness, too, was that of the tiger, the others joined in, and for a few moments they 
so to speak t treacherous, with all its fascination, } stood talking merry nonsense, though to Miss 
Lil Hawthorne she was wirepet dealin denen } Hawthorne's part therein ‘Teverick paid no 
by the young men of her acquai and not } attention whatever. 
only behind her back, but to her face. She was} ‘Come, come, Tevy Dene,’’ she cried, at last, 
a lady who seemed to take special pride in the fact ; “we may as well make up. 1 forgive you, 
that she had, to. use her own language, “no dis-; though you ‘are so cross because I flirted with 
gusting, old-fashioned, Puritanical nonsense about } Colonel Aukland. I'll tell you what we'll do, 
her: batter would. melt in her mouth, and she | by way of smoking the pipe of peace. Girls, he 
was neither dove-+ike nor innocent.’’ Somebow, } shall take us over to Mathers’s saloon, and we'll 
her very presence made Dene shudder always, as | have Charlotte-russe, and iced things to drink— 
if he had come upon a snake. ; which shall be called lemonade, for modesty’s 

Dene walked forward, met this damsel and } sake; but, Teverick, my boy, they must be 
her companions, and, after his general saluta- champagne-cobblers in disguise.” 
tions to the group, asked pleasantly: | She said this more than suspecting Dene’s 

‘« Was it in order to persuade Neptune to send ; want of funds, and secretly rejoicing to ‘pay 
you victims that you proposed to sacrifice your } him off,’ as she said to herself, for his indiffer- 
friend, Miss Hawthorne? Perhaps you have } ence. 
done it, as I don’t see her,’ he added, with a} A cold chill ran down Dene’s spine as he 
shade of disappointment in his laughing voice. } listened to her proposal. If he got off at an 

“Who? Eva Brentford?” returned Lil. «Oh, } expense of five dollars, he should be lucky, and, 
she is loitering about’ somewhere ‘béhind the} by way of meeting this, he had his counterfeit 
cliff. But why do you call her my friend?  bank-note and ‘the two nickel pennies. 
Everybody knows we are mortal enemies. She; He waited an instant, hoping that somebody 





says I am fast, and I say she is a prude, and then } would discourage the proposition, wondering that 
we qftarrel, and that amuses the rest, so we both } they did not all read im his countenance the 
become useful members of society.’ 


dismay it caused him. 
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:. awfully thirsty,” cried a little blonde, { are you? Come along to the garden of Eden, I 
oung a sudden greedy expression on her pretty} say. Oh, here, Teyerick, don't go after her. 
ua made her look like a fluffy white} She'll dawdle for half an hour, if you do.” 

Mies when it sees a pot of cream; “and; But Dene hurried around the foot of the cliff 
tford ’s lady-cake is the best I ever ate.” to the right, without heeding her remonstrance. 

oa Well I go in for more substantial things,” ‘Eva will think it improper,’ said Kitty 
1 Lil, said Lil Hawthorne, and Dene felt himself shud-} Ransom; ‘‘I wish he had let her alone.” 

She ‘der at the possibilities of the needs implied inj “ She shall go, just: because she won't like it,’’ 
Dens. declaration. ‘‘ But cake is all very well for} pronounced Lil Hawthorne. ‘I say, girls, we'll 
d by career creatures like you, Kitty Ransom. } torment her by stopping ever'so long. We must 
babii Game, girls, don’t let’s waste time.” order everything we can think of, from lobster- 
only _ Buithe three remaining young ladies exchanged ; salad to ices. You just follow my lead. We'll 
Zoose of doubt, and, to Dene’s, relief, one of} tease Eva into one of her furies.”’ 

them faltered something about the impropriety} ‘Well, I’m as hungry as a hunter, anyway,” 

‘el of going to the saloon without’ a married lady's } replied Kitty, a silly little creature, who admired 
| the protection, a hint upon which poor Dene eas, Lil immensely and tried to imitate her style; but 
sme with alacrity. ; succeeded so ill that people laughed at her for an 

hee | #We shall have to put off our dissipation, I pees instead of calling her fast—the gaining of 
egan until, you ¢an find a chaperon,”’ he said. } which title was the height of her ambition. 

did “What Miss Hale says is correct,’’ Though none of the group, except Lil, had any 
the “What a frump you are, Teverick,”’ cried Lil. } suspicion of the straits to which Teverick Dene 
sed “Minnie Hale, If am all the chaperon needed. I : was reduced, they all knew he was a poor man, 

am commander of this expedition, too. We are} and ought te have possessed delicacy enough to 
‘ines ging, and that’s all there is about it. If anybody } remember this. But it is a fact—a disgusting 
bolt oe mys it is improper, lay the blame on my shoulders: } fact, too—that young women, who are ladies in 
rart, Tean bear it. Teverick Dene has made me 20: other respects, will often foree men into similar 
aves talked about already, by his ridiculous jealousy, } expenditures, regardless of personal dignity or 
‘that I'm quite desperate,” their entertainer’s means. Still it is to be said, 
ver- Dene’s heart sank again. . He knew that, how-} in excuse for the younger girls, that they were 
en}  @er much they might disapprove, the girls always } only lately out of the school-room, and were very 
hey ‘Fielded to Lil Hawthorne, and it was plain she} rich, and had no idea that a struggling artist had 
Tiss had no intention of relinquishing her design. } need to be careful of even so small a sum as five 
no To tell the truth, and say he had no money, } or ten dollars. 
would have required an amount of moral courage; No such excuse could be offered for Lil Haw- 
ast, 0 young man ever possessed. Nor indeed would ; thorne, with her three and twenty years, and her 
you, he haye been believed, had he done so. personal knowledge of limited means, which had 
rith _ “Well, I suppose there can’t be any harm in} unfortunately had the effect of dulling” any 
do, fing,” observed Kitty Ransom, unwilling to let} delicacy she originally possessed. She and her 
he ‘Own conscience or another’s stand between } mother were in such straightened circumstances 
ell her and her favorite dainty, } that it was a wearisome task to keep up an 
kas “Harm? L only wish there was. That would appearance among the fashionable set in which 
ty’s make it all the. pleasanter,’’ rejoined Miss} they moved, and Lil turned her talents to use in 
be Hawthorne. a very unscrupulous manner. She kept herself 
» “Oh, Lil! what dreadful things you do say,” } in gloves by her luck in betting; she accepted 
ne’s cried Kitty, and then the girls began to laugh in} presents from anybody who would bestow them ; 
pay chorus; and Dene’s fingers tingled with an and she hada marvelous faculty of foreing people 
fer- wichivalric desire to pull their ears. to do so, as well as obtaining a seat in friends’ 
_ “You like it, though,”’ retorted Lil. “So does } carriages, and visiting at their houses for weeks 
he @erybody, except, Eva Brentford; and the only at a time; so that she made more show on her 
an Teason it grates.on her is because she’s vexed } income,than most persons could have contrived 
nd, that my kind. of rattling talk doesn’t suit her} to do on twice the amount; and managed besides 
feit atyle.”” to acquire the reputation of being very well off, 
_ “By the way, if we are going, we must find } ; knowing What an important point this was in her 
ody Miss Brentford,” said. Dene, thinking that, since } favor. If anyone offended her, she, had her 
hat he could not escape, he would at least give him-? revenge, and was never scrupulous about the 
the tif the pleasure of that young lady’s society. > means. She was, so her enemies said, ‘sly and 
_ “Eva, Eva!’ cried Lil Hawthorne. “ Where ; treacherous: her friends admitted that “she did 
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not stand nonsense.’ Meantime, her accom- 
plishments, her singing, her talent for acting, 
and her ability to amuse and flatter, aided her 
greatly ; and her relationship to several high and 
mighty personages was another help. Into the 
bargain, she taught her own sex’ to fear her, as 
we have hinted. She had a sharp tongue, and 
her most formidable weapon was ridicule. If she 
gave a nickname, it invariably clung to her 
vietim,.and the suggestions implied in one of 
her witty stories were more damning than any 
sober logical proof could have been. Married 
women, disposed to flirtation, found her a potent 
ally and a dangerous foe, and mothers knew that 
if they displeased her, their daughters would 
suffer, for sooner or later she would find some 





nourished a determination to be revenged on him, 
nor did she intend to be overserupulous as to the 
method. 

Lil had come to Beacon Crags about a fortnight 
before, along with a party of gentlemen and 
ladies, the latter under the chaperonage of Eva 
Brentford’s aunt, a nice old woman, whom Lil 
hoodwinked by asking advice and regretting that 
her own poor dear frivolous little mother did not 
resemble her, till good Mrs. Brentford regarded 
the girl as worthy of ‘pity rather than blame. 

The party had started from Newport on Colonel 
Aukland’s yacht, and an accident had forced 
them to put in at Beacon Crags, which boasted an 
excellent boat-builder. The injury to the craft 
had been speedily repaired, but the group still 


means of putting them in an absurd or equiv-} lingered, partly because they had all fallen in 
ecal position, and usually both. The role she } love with the charming spot, partly because Lil 
had adopted was a very difficult one, but in her } ; Hawthorne, from some caprice, elected that they 


hands it had proved a success. It was a received ° 
fact that Lil Hawthorne must be allowed to do or 
say whatever she pleased, and, however much 
people might disapprove, they generally thought, 
or professed to, that her way of committing her 


} should remain. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Drvimep between the misery of the reflection 
that he should be obliged to demand credit at the 


eccentricities had a charm which preserved her } saloon, credit which he had no money to meet, and 
against the charge of vulgarity. There were a} the satisfaction of having a few instants alone 
few dissenters from this opinion, it is true, and } with Miss Brentford, Teverick Dene hastened 
Teverick Dene ranked among them. To him she} along the sands till a sudden turn in the cliff 


was simply what she was: treacherous, revenge- > brought Eva in sight. 


ful, and unfeminine, as well as vulgar. He used} How beautiful she looked. Like Imogen, like 
to say she reminded him of a snake; and this Una. Oh, there was’ no comparison for her, he 
exactly expressed the impression she produced. } thought, after rapidly drawing on his memory for 
It was even true, so far as physical description } the names of half a score of heroines who have 
went, at least' in a degree, for she had a tall } become synonyms for feminine loveliness. She 
willowy figure, and was exceedingly slight for } was seated at the foot of the rocks, gazing out 
her height. She reminded you of Rachel, only } across the sunlit glory of the sea. She had 
she was beautiful, which the great tragedienne } thrown off her hat, her golden hair crowned her 
was not. Her girdle was so thickly hung with ; ; head like a halo, her great eyes were soft with 
every possible article that could be turned into } wistful fancies; her ivory-white robes gave her, 
an ornament, from miniature, silver tea-kettles to } to Teverick’s imaginative mind, the aspect of some 
bronze Saracen heads, that they jingled to her ; priestess of’ by-gone days; her attitude so full of 
every movement; ‘It is like a rattlesnake,” said ; grace that he quickly decided the painting of her 
Dene. ; portrait—the task he craved beyond all others— 
The most insupportably exasperating thing of would prove even more difficult than he had 
all was, that she insisted on going beyond the ; supposed. 
limits of ordinary intercourse with him, affected To increase the troubles which befell him in the 
a deep intimacy, declaring openly that he was her spring, Teverick Dene had fallen wildly hopelessly 
hopeless victim, and that his crossness and bear- } in love with this beautiful creature, whose vast 
ishness were half pretense, half jealousy. She wealth added so highly to her charms in the 
knew very well that he disliked her. The two ; world’s opinion, and put a bar between Teverick 
years which their acquaintance counted had } and any possibility that his dream should ever 
proved this. But she did not openly seem to } be realized. He had known from the beginning 
mind it, She really rather liked him, he was so } how mad his passion was—what an impertinence 
handsome and clever; and she delighted in teas-} even a betrayal thereof would appear—but he 
ing him; and nothing did this so effectually as loved her all the same. 
to have anybody suppose he had a weakness for He had got his hurt in saving her. She and 
her. Meantime, deep down in her heart, she} Lil Hawthorne were in the carriage when he 
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‘the runaway horses, and so broke. his { 
That Lil should ‘have been with her ; 
always a bitter recollection to Teverick. 


, who had only a short time previous 

from Europe; and very soon after the 

she left town, and he had not seen her 
again until the yachting-party arrived at Beacon 
rags. Miss Brentford had joined the expedition 
gery unwillingly, only yielding to the expostu- 
lations of her aunt, from whom Lil Hawthorne 
had extorted a promise to matronize the party 
hefore Eva heard the trip was contemplated. 
#It would look very odd for you to remain 
“especially as ; 
Colonel Aukland devised the excursion expressty 
to give you pleasure.’’ 
» Dene had received a great deal of enthusiastic } 
gratitude from the heiress’s relatives on account ; 
ofhis exploit. Rare flowers and fruits and kind 
messages had daily been sent to his rooms, and ; 
‘when Miss Brentford met him at Beacon Crags, { 
‘she had tried to express her own sense of wha 
she owed to his courage and presence of mind. : 
But so fearful was the young man of betraying ' 
his feelings, so intense was his pride of character, 
that he treated her advances almost brusquely, 3 
and so inereased an impression—which Lil Haw- ; 
thorne had hinted at—that it was Lil, and : 





herself, who had been the important’ person in 
his eyes. 

~ At least, Dene fancied she thought these 
things; and, much as Miss Hawthorne worried 
him on all occasions, she never so nearly ex- 
hausted his patience as when she treated him 
as one of her adorers in the presence of Eva } 
Brentford. 

- The girl looked up, at the sound of his footsteps 
on the shingle, and Dene hurried forward eagerly. } 
Then he became conscious that he was looking ; 
eager and flushed: for the mere sight of her | 
caused his heart to beat fast, and he paused, 
embarrassed, The very necessity he felt’ for ' 
controlling himself rendered his greeting almost ; 
stiff and formal. 

“How is that poor arm?” she asked, after the 

first salutations. 
' “Oh, doing splendidly,’ he answered. “I 
fame to ask a favor. Miss Hawthorne and the 
others want to go for ices. Won’t you come, 
too?” 

“Thanks. But, if you will excuse me, I think 
Ewill stop here.’’ 

“It is much pleasanter, certainly,” he said, in 
8 tone at once disappointed and a little fretful. 
If she would not join them, there was nothing 
to stand between him and the recollection of the 





annoying mortifying position in which he was 
placed. ‘I believe it isimpossible for Lil Haw- 
thorne—’’ he said, “Miss Hawthorne, I mean— 
to keep quiet for five minutes; and she has 


; Suggested the expedition.”’ 


He could have bitten his tongue out for having 
used the odious girl’s Christian-name—especially 
as he had never called her by it before; but it 
was so frequently on other men’s lips, that. for 
once he had beep unconsciously guilty of the 
lapse. 

“ Miss Hawthorne has great health and vitality : 
they keep up her spirits,’’ Eva said, with a smile. 

‘*A great. deal too much,’’ he exclaimed, 
; savagely. “I declare, there are days when 
I hate her.” 

It was the first time he had openly betrayed 
his sentiments in regard to Lil. He, knew the 
; speech sounded the worse from the fact that, 
during the previous evening, he had been con- 
stantly devoted to the lady, and apparently by 


; his own will, though in reality she had kept him 


a prisoner. Miss Brentford’s face showed that 
’she disapproved, and her voice was very cold, 
though playful, as she replied: 

“ Miss Hawthorne has been teasing you, I see. 

You must console yourself, however, by remember- 
ing that you are great friends.” 

“I beg your pevian for what I said. 
a rude remark,’’ he answered. 

«You must beg hers, if anybody’s is required,” 
Eva answered. j 

A sudden wild: longing to tell Eva the truth 
came over Dene: to declare to her his mad love, 
and then rush away forever, before she could 
banish him from her presence. But, at the 
instant, the sound of Lil Hawthorne’s laugh 
was borne towards them by the breeze; and the 
; certainty that his avowal would be interrupted 
} did more to quiet his temporary insanity than 
his self-control could have done. 

He sighed unconsciously. It was all such a 
horrible yet ridiculous medley: his yearning 
passionate love; his irritation against Lil Haw- 
thorne; the stern side of his pecuniary troubles ; 
this present. commonplace disgusting annoyance : 
actually, he should have to dispose of his watch, 
or some other personal valuable, to settle the 
saloon-keeper’s bill. 

“T am sure you are not well to-day, Mr. 
Dene,” said Eva, quickly; and now her voice 
was kind and sympathetic. 

Before he could reply, the girls appeared 
round the foot of the cliff, calling and gesticu- 
lating impatiently as they hastened on. 

“You're a nice young man, Teverick Dene, to 
keep us waiting,” cried Lil Hawthorne. ‘Aren’t 


It was 
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you ashamed of yourself, Eva Brentford, to hide 
-here with the only available utasculine we have 
mearthed during the whole afternoon ?”’ 

Hurry, Eva; we are all dying of hunger and 
thirst, like the camels.in the desert,’ added 
‘Kitty: Ransom. ‘*Come along to old Mathers’s, 
like a dear.”’ 

‘+I will wait for you.. I had already declined 
‘Mr. ‘Dene’s invitation,’’ Miss Brentford replied, 
without noticing Lil Hawthgrne’s. observation. 

‘* Nonsense,”’ exclaimed that irrepressible lady. 





for, so near the dinner-hour, in a place where 
the price asked for the simplest thing was out- 
rageously exorbitant. She tried delicately, by 
this simple order, to show the girls the bad taste 
of the proceeding; but her interference only 
rendered Lil more profuse. in her commands, 
till an actual luncheon was on the table, flanked 
by two bottles of champagne. 

Eva. knew as. little as het friends of the real 
state of Dene’s, affairs. But she did know thata 
young artist, was not likely to be able to afford 


«« You are coming with us, and that’s the ‘end of { such lavishness.. She was unusually quick, even 
the matter. If she won't go voluntarily, girls, { for a woman. She saw the trouble in Dene’s face 
we will make a chair with our hands, ag the { through all his merriment; she felt confident that 
ehildren do, and carry her.’’ he was disturbed by the thought of the cost; and 
«*¥Yes! yes!’’ rejoined the others. she blamed herself bitterly for having come. 
Although discreet enough in their behavior Poor Teverick! Every morsel he ate, every 
when beyond Miss Hawthorne's influence, Eva } drop he drank, nearly choked him. How should 
knew that, inspired by her example, the girls ; he pay for his dinner to-morrow? And here he 
would be capable of putting the threat into ‘sat, the nominal orderer of costly delicacies, pay- 
execution, and such romping sport did not suit ; ment. for which would require money enough to 





her ideas of dignity. 
‘Do please come,’ urged Dene, rather too 
earnestly. 


«Do please be a donkey,”’ cried Lil Hawthorne, ; 


have kept him in, food at least a week. 

It seemed to Dene that the girls remained there 
an. age; and each instant his torment grew more 
insupportable. In order to hide it, he waxed 


mimicking his voice, or rather caricaturing it ; fairly reckless in his gayety, and Lil Hawthorne 
into such dolefulness, that nobody could help 3 seconded him, behaving even worse than usual, 


laughing. 


; Dene caught Miss Brentford’s eye, and fancied 


“‘ Now, don’t be selfish and spoil our fun, Eva,’ ; she was reeollecting how he had spoken of the 


said Kitty Ransom. 
got to go.” 

“The only question is: will you walk or be 
éarried?’’ added Lil Hawthorne. 

It seemed useless to make difficulties about 
Buch a trifle, so Miss Brentford finally resigned 
herself. Dene had hoped to walk beside her, 
but Lil Hawthorne took possession of his arm. 
There was only one man among them, and she 
proposed to engross him. In spite of his efforts, 
she would lag behind, so that, by the time they 
reached the. little café established on the beach 
near the bathing-houses, the rest of the party 
were seated under @ poor attempt at an arbor 
in the sandy forlorn garden, fenced in, at the 
back of the saloon. 

There chanced to be no other people present ; 
and so Lil Hawthorne gave full rein to her out- 
rageously high spirits, and urged her companions 
on, with the exception of Miss Brentford, who 
soon grew silent and abstracted. 

Dene himself rushed into a feverish gayety. It 
was the only way to conceal his dismay, when he 
heard the orders issued by Lil Hawthorne, who 
voted herself commissariat-in-chief. 

«Just a glass of lemonade for me, please,’ 


“ But, anyway, you have 


Miss Brentford said, vexed and astonished to } 





girl.a little, while previous, while here he was led 
on to words and conduct for which flirtation 
would be. a mild name.. How Eva must despise 
him. But in truth, Miss Brentford was full of 
sincere sympathy. Whether or not he admired 
Lil Hawthorne, she had placed him, Eva felt, in 
a terribly. embarrassing position, 

At length the girls consented to go, and Dene 
rose, saying something rather confusedly about 
paying the bill, 

‘* Let them bring it. Don’t bother,” cried Lil; 
but he pretended not to hear, and entered the 
house, closing the door behind him. 

Fortunately neither customers nor waiters were 
in the room to witness his dilemma. Mathers 
himself stood behind the counter, and Teverick 
slowly approached, feeling as if his feet were 
shod with lead. He should be unable to pay the 
man until he went to a town some miles distant 
and raised the money from a pawn-broker, as 
he remembered no one in the village to whom 
he could apply; the gentlemen belonging to the 
yachting-party, were only casual acquaintances, 
and he suspected that Colonel Aukland at least 
did not especially relish his joining their number, 
though he might have been somewhat consoled 
had he known that jealousy lay atthe bottom of 


hear a quantity of eatables and drinkables called ‘ the Colonel’s elaborate but frigid courtesy. 
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fo add to the unpleasantness of the situation, 
Dene was aware that Mathers would be only too 
delighted to have an opportunity of being inso- 
lent. He was a truculent ill-mannered fellow, 
nd prided himself on the fact; but he had a 
personal animosity against Teverick for having 
jnterfered, some weeks before, to prevent his 
thrashing a small boy. 

» He did not look up as Dene crossed the room. 
He was busy arranging some bottles, and Teverick 
hail to speak twice before he condescended to give 
any attention. 

» Have you made out my bill, Mr. Mathers?” 
heasked. 

«Wal, nat’rally I have,” returned Mathers, as 
te'wiped his hands on a towel. ‘When folks 
gat and drink the best in my shop, I ain’t behind 
ime in making up the bill. I expect them not to 
bein paying, neither.” 


» He pushed a sheet of paper across the counter. ; 





That's what's. the: matter. Now, see here, 
Mister, I'll tell :you this: Either you pay 
that bill, or Pll walk out to them gals in the 
arbor, and ask them to pay it,’’ 

** You insolent, scoundrel !’’ cried Dene. 

‘You're, a pretty fellow,’ retorted Mathers, 
‘putting on airs as you do, and then try to 
get out of paying honest people their dues.” 

He stopped abruptly, and looked past. Dene, at 
some person who had entered. 

The wretched young man did not dare to turn 
around, lest it might be Lil. Presently, to: his 
dismay, he heard Eva Brentford say: 

You have forgotten your pocket-book, Mr. 
Dene—take mine, please.” 

Dene glanced towards her. He was white asa 
sheet. It seemed to him that if he could fall dead, 
he should be glad; and exaggerated as the feeling 
may seem, it was natural to a nature so sensitive. 

«‘Thanks, thanks,’ he stammered. ‘ But Mr. 


Dene’s eyes caught the total at the end of the} Mathers will wait.” 


long row of figures. Nineteen dollars and a half. } 
But he knew the fellow was watching him. So} 
lhe picked up the bill, began to fold it, and said, 3 for the moment,’ said Miss Brentford. 
} course, one does not carry money about to any 
“Tll pay it when I come down to the beach } 


‘ascarelessly as he could manage: 


Mathers again chuckled derisively. 
«You had better allow me to. be your creditor 
«Of 


amouut in a little place like this. It is a mere 


tomorrow, Mr. Mathers. -I have no money in my ; accident, my happening to have my porte-monnaie 


‘pocket just now.” 
“Hey ?”’ demanded Mathers. 
» “[ve not the money with me. 
to-morrow.” 

“We don’t give credit in this caboosé. Any- 


I will bring it 


Please take it, instead of asking even an hour’s 
favor of that very rude impertinent person, who, 
of course, will receive no further custom from 
any of us,’ ° 

She turned, as she spoke, her beautiful face, 


body that can read can see that, writ up fair § aglow with indignation, upon the brute; and, for 
find square over my desk and out in the arbor,’ } once in his life, the man was abashed. He was 


teturned Mathers, insolently. 

« “1am not asking you to give me credit,’ Dene 
said, with composure, for his rising anger gave 
him courage. “I did mot expect to come in here, 
and so brought no money.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed out. Them’s 
my sentiments, at least,” cried Mathers, striking 
his fist on the counter. 

“Your sentiments are of no importance to me,”’ 
Teturned Dene. ‘‘ You know [ am stopping in 
the village—” 

“T don’t care where you are stopping,” broke 
in Mathers. ‘‘ Now, see here, Mr, Painter. You 
can't eat and drink at my expense, I tell you. 


alarmed, too, at the idea of having overreached 
himself in his desire to annoy Mr. Dene. 

“Many thanks, Miss Brentford,’ Teverick 
said, taking the pocket-book finally ; ‘‘I will join 
you in a moment.” 

“‘T will wait,’ she answered; and she stood 
by while he paid the bill, which Mathers re- 
ceipted in sullen silence. 

When the matter was settled, Miss Brentford 
walked to the front-door, by which she had 
entered. Dene followed, forgetting for a moment 
the party waiting in the garden behind. 

“‘Oh, we must go back,’’ he exclaimed. 

He was shaking from head to foot as he spoke, 


I've done my part, and what I want is to see the and Miss Brentford noticed it. 


olor of your money.” 

“Very well; to-night or to-morrow, the first 
time I come this way, you shall, I should advise 
you, meantime, Mr. Mathers, not to speak to 
customers in this manner, unless you want to 
Tuin your establishment.” 

_ “T shall do as I please, Mister,” exclaimed 
Mathers. 


«* You were not well when we came,” she said ; 
“and that man’s ‘insolence has quite upset you. 
Never mind going back.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he cried, 
and paused, remembering that a display of 
gratitude must be a confession of the real state 
of affairs—a confession, not that he hiad forgotten 


“You ain’t got no money at home. } his purse, but that he was penniless. 
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“T don’t think there is any” reason,” she 
replied, laughing; then’ added, earnestly: “You 
ought to ‘go home at once. You will be ill, Mr: 
Dene, if you do not. Remember that broken 
arm: you must not risk another fever. I will 
explain to Miss Hawthorne and ‘the’ others. Do 
Please follow my advice.” 

She saw that he could bear nothing more. 
Her warm womanly heart was full of sympathy. 
She had not intentionally overheard the conver- 
#ation about the bill. But, having been too 
indignant with the girls to remain, she had left 
the garden by a gate on the side towards the sea, 
‘heaning to go home. As she passed the café, 
she heard the landlord’s insolent talk, and 
hastily decided to enter. Mr. Dene might be 
mortified, she said to herself: but it was the 
only way to save him: from a more cruel humili- 
ation,‘and she could prevent his suspecting that 
she had penetrated ‘his secret. 

«Please, please, go,” she urged’ now again, as 
he stood gazing at her in speechless misery. He 
was not thinking of the money now, but of the 
scence in the arbor, which must have gone far to con- 
vince her that Lil Hawthorne had a right to rank 
him among her admirers. ‘* Pray don’t allow your- 
self to be worried ‘by such a trifle. You will 
laugh when you are no longer angry with the 
man. : The truth is, you are completely worn out. 
You have been doing too much these last days.” 

“Yes,” he shivered, feeling as if a cold’ wind | 
had blown across his heart, as a new thought 
struck him. For what eduld it matter to her, 
he said to himself, whether or not she believed 
Lil’s ‘assertions had any foundation? 

“Now, do go home: I insist,” she continued, 
pleadingly. 

“T think I. will—if you'll kindly make my 
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In gushes quick they come and go, 
Like show’rs of silver rain. 

Or airy tides that ebb and flow, 
And ebb and surge again. 


The south-winds blow, the sunbeams play : 
I keep no note of time. 

I seem to hear, from far away, 
The bells of Venice chime. 


So silver-sweet, they are the same, 
How jubilant they ring! 

As if from heay'n the music came 
When all the angels sing. 


I see the campaniles, so tall, 
Shoot, fountain-like, on high. 


excuses ‘to thie others,’ he said, wearily. Then 
the sight of the pocket-book—which he still held 
—reminded ‘him of his debt again. But her 
manner had completely reassured him. It was 
a comfort, he felt, to be spared the crowning 
mortification of having her suspect that his 
embarrassing predicament had arisen from im- 
pecuniosity instead of forgetfulness. He handed 
her the porte-monnaie, adding, with a tremulous 
smile: ‘Your assistance was most opportune, 
I will see you to-morrow, and pay my debt.” 

‘Mind you don’t stir out, unless you are 
better,” she exclaimed, quickly. ‘I am sure you 
would be wise to stop two or three days in bed.” 

She was confident that it would be difficult for 
him to refund the money so soon, and wanted to 
afford him a possible excuse for taking more 
time. ‘ We shall all feel dreadfully guilty, if 
you fall ill again. Do be advised,” 

He could not trust. himself to remain another 
moment. Her sympathy and cordiality, coming 
after a certain coldness’ in her manner, which 
had troubled him: for days, was so welcome and 
so sweet, that he feared he should lose his head 
completely. He gave her another yearning 
sorrowful glance, and said ‘abruptly : 

‘“<T will go home, as you advise. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered, extending her 
hand, with a smile which fairly dizzied him. 
“ Be sure you stop there till you are thoroughly 
rested. You would be very wicked to make all 
your friends anxious.”’ 

He dared not attempt to speak again: if he 
did, he should utter some insane folly that would 
separate her from him forever. He bowed over 
the delicate white fingers, dropped them quickly, 
and hurried away. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The white Dogana’s sea-girt wall, 
The domes against the sky. 


The crimson sails that surely bear 
The spices of Cathay, 

The fairy isles that float in air 
O’er leagues of sea away. 


The hushed canals, where stately stand 
Strange palaces that seem 

From Bagdad or from Elfin-land, 
Or phantoms in a dream. 


And thus I muse of happier times, 
While soft the south-winds blow; 

And think I hear again the chimes, 
In Venice, long ago. 


~~ 
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Tur young green wheat coming up; the plum-} sir, he would be some help—some good to me, 
trees breaking into a foam of creamy white; a}I tell you, sir, when my reverses came—when 
sweet warm wind blowing; the sky a faint}I lost home, fortune, friends, everything, sir, 
exquisite blue. after the surrender—I realized what it was to 

Spring was coming. be left with only a girl.” / 

It was March. But March in North Carolina, Mr, Girard sighed heavily, and passed on 


though still having a little chill in the air, is like 
early May in New England. All through the 
great pines the birds were singing; the little 
clear brown streams were swollen, and swift of 
“current; the mill-pond was full to overflowing. 





slim white hand helplessly across his frowning 
forehead. A 

They had reached the gate of this dwelling by 
this time—a weather-stained log-cabin. ‘lhe 
gate hung broken on its hinges, gaping open. 


On a little knoll, with her hands clasped over } Several dogs rushed out to greet them, and 
her knees, in reverie, sat Dorothea. The red } Payne was reminded forcibly of a saying familiar 
setting sun shone full in her face: a fair girlish } in that country: ‘The poorer the man, the more 
~ face, lit by dark earnest eyes, and made expressive } dogs he has.” 
by a sensitive curving mouth. The young girl had seen them by this time; 
In spite of her somewhat badly-cut dress, {had eyed them gravely, almost distrustfully, at 
made of some cheap stuff, and the old worn cape } first; and now, rising, came towards the house. 
on her shoulders, one could see that the girl “You can hardly be said to have lost every- 
was no common one. Her refined delicately-cut ; thing, sir,” said Payne, as they passed through 
features, her pretty little hands—her whole bear- } the gate, ‘‘ with such a plantation as the Ridge- 
ing, in fact—impressed one to the contrary at } way Place, and the mill, still in your possession.” 


once. 

Two men were coming up the sandy country- 
oad together, from the mill: one young, the 
other middle-aged. The setting sun shone redly 
on them, revealing the younger man’s erect well- 
poised figure, as well as the somewhat shrunken 
thread-bare form of Mr. Girard. 

“Ts that your daughter ?”’ said the younger— 
Alexander Payne—as he saw the little musing 


re. 

“Yes, that’s Dorothea,” stated the other, with 
an airy wave of his slim womanish-looking hand 
in the young girl’s direction. 

“Your only daughter, I believe you said?” 
pursued Payne, still intent on the unconscious } what ambition I ever had—crushed me, sir.’”’ 


attractive figure. 


Mr, Girard shook his head despondently. 

“The Ridgeway Place is a good enough planta- 
tion: better land for cotton was never known, 
sir,” he said. ‘But it takes too much money 
to run. it properly, sir; and it’s the same way 
with the mill. Now, a man like you, sir, with 
your capital and energy,’’ surveying his com- 
panion’s determined face with no little admira- 
tion, ‘‘can make something worth while out of 
it all. I confess I can’t—my hands are tied. 
The ready money—and, if I must say it, the 
inclination—is wanting with me. I am no 
longer the same man, sir, that I was before the 
war. My reverses have embittered me—killed 


Again Mr. Girard sighed heavily; this time 


“My only daughter, sir—thank heaven,” } dramatically. 


responded Mr. Girard, piously. 


“ Girls, you } 
know, sir,” he continued, after a little, corfi- } 


They were at the cabin-door. Dorothea had 
reached it also, coming by another path, and 


dentially, ‘‘are really no, account. Now, what } now stood on the steps to receive them, 


can she do? She can’t plant cotton, or corn, 
or wheat. She can’t attend to the mill, and see 
that the corn and wheat are properly ground, 
or the cotton ginned. She’ can only cook my 
frugal meals—my slice of bacon, my corn-pone— 
and take care of that old shell—my apology 
for 2 home, sir.” He glanced contemptuously 
towards the log-cabin. ‘Now, if I had a son, 





There was a slight tremulousness about her 
voice, which was wonderfully low and sweet, 
Payne thought; but her greeting was not un- 
cordial. 

‘“Mr. Payne, ign’t it?—father’s friend?” she 
said. 

That night, after the young man had gone—he 
was staying at a neighboring i a 
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Girard delivered himself of a huge piece of 
tobacco, which he had been rolling restlessly 
from one cheek to the other, and said, rather 
unsteadily : 

** Well, Dorry, I’ve decided to let him have it.” 

The young girl seemed to understand at once, 
for she started perceptibly, and raised her eyes 
from the crackling pine-logs, which she had been 
watching, quickly to her father’s face. 

«Oh, father !’’ 

“ Now, there’s no use saying ‘Oh, father!’ or 
shedding any tears. I’ve only acted sensibly, 
and want you to do the same. 
fair price—eight thousand dollars for the planta- 
tion, with the mill, as it stands—and | took it,” 


Dorothea looked at the fire again ; her sensitive ; 





He offered me as 


is a question of failure—you can marry then. 
Yes, I shall invest what I have in you, Dorothea.” 

Mr. Girard expectorated again freely, and 
tipped back, with evident satisfaction, in his 
split-bottomed chair. 

‘Are you not just a little visionary, father?” 
ventured the young girl, at length; and once 
more she raised troubled eyes to her father’s face. 
‘* What reason have you for thinking I can become 
a great singer, and repay you for what you invest 
in me? It frightens me—the responsibility. I 
am not capable of the great things you predict. 
I shall only disappoint you. I have a good voice, 
I know, but it has never been trained. I can’t 
even read music rapidly. It will take years of 
training, will it not, to make me amount to any- 


mouth quivered ; the color came and went in her } thing, before I can repay you?’ she ended, 


cheek; her large eyes seemed to grow darker, } 


more earnest. 

“JT shall take you North—to New York, I 
think,’ continued Mr. Girard, presently, filling 
his mouth with some more tobacco—he felt 
better, now that he had spoken. 


««T haven't been to New York since I met and } 


sadly. 

‘“T know what I’m about,” exclaimed her 
father, somewhat angrily. ‘Visionary, indeed! 
Even these poor piney-woods people think you 
sing well—are forever talking about your voice. 
It impresses even them. And the Somersets, 
where Payne is stopping, who've heard all the 


married your poor mother there, and you have ; great prima-donnas in New York, they say you 


never seen the North; in fact, you have seen 


are a fine singer—they heard you one Sunday, 


nothing but these ‘ piney-woods’ since you were } at the church. And didn’t Payne himself admit 


born, It’s time you saw something of the world. 
You are extremely pretty. You are not ignorant. 
Your mother’s most excellent teaching saved you 
from being that. Who knows what may not come 
of it? You may marry well, and retrieve my 


that, judging from your voice in speaking, you 
ought to be able to sing?” 

‘“Mr. Payne?” 

‘Yes, only to-night he said that; and he’s a 
i judge, I hear—sings himself, I'll get him to try 


losses,’ cried Mr. Girard, enthusiastically, and ; your voice the next time he comes.” 


at the same time expectorating freely into the } 


fireplace. 

«“T hardly know,”’ he went on, presently, after 
a moment’s silence, during which his daughter 
still thoughtfully eyed the little crimson and 
orange flames, “I hardly know just how I shall 
invest my money.” 

At that instant eight thousand dollars assumed 
gigantic proportions to Mr. Girard, and appeared 
more like eight hundred thousand dollars. 


«“T thought, this afternoon, on the impulse of 


the moment, when Payne said he would give that 
much, that I'd purchase a mine, or buy up a lot 
of cattle—some fine breed—something of that 
sort, perhaps. But now I have half a mind, 
Dorothea, to spend it on you—to invest it in you, 
Dorry,” his tone growing suddenly animated, his 
dull gray eyes lighting. ‘Do you understand? 
In cultivating your voice—you have an exceed- 
ingly sweet musical voice. I shall have you 
educated for the concert stage. ‘You shall become 
a cantatrice—a second Patti. Your fortune will 
then be made, even if you don’t care to marry. 
In case you should fail—but I hardly think there 





‘‘How—how long will it be before we go 
away ?” 

The girl’s voice faltered. She looked with 
suddenly dim eyes at the fire once more. 

‘Oh, not long: a week or so. I’m anxious to 
get away. Payne will pay right down to-morrow, 
if I want him to; but he won’t hurry us off. 
He’s a generous sort of fellow. I shall leave, 
however, as soon as possible.”’ 

““What—what is he going to do with the 


mill?” 


“Oh, he’s going to gin cotton on a big scale— 
not only what he grows himself, but all the 
neighbors’; and he’s going to plant acres in 
wheat next year, and then grind it and sell it. 
Oh, he expects to make something out of the 
concern. I could have done the same, if I had 
had his capital; but as it is, I shall be glad to 
see the last of this poor-man’s country.” 

“ Glad?’ cried the young girl, with a sort of 
sob. ‘And I carinot bear even the thought of 
leaving it. As you say, I have never been away 
from these piney-woods. I have no wish to go. 
This little tumble-down cabin means home— 
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everything—to me. TI was too small to remember 
anything about the old place where I was born, 
you know, and it was here mothér died. How 
ean’ you part with it—let it go? I couldn’t! I 
should like to live and die here, as mothe’ did. 
And the mill! ' How I'tove that, too. The happy, 
happy days I have spent there, I don’t want 
any better country than this. IF shall hate the 
city. I cannot live without the pines.” 
Mr. Girard strveyed his daughter through 
half-shut incredulous eyes. 
' “Well, you are ‘a strange girl,” he said, at 
length. ‘You like this miserable cabin, which 
was once one of your father’s ‘tenants’ houses? 
You like this sandy piney-woods country? Well, 
for my part, I hate it! ‘It was all well enough, 
When I was a rich man, and lived in lugzury’’ 
=Mr. Girard had a somewhat peculiar way of 
pronouncing the word luxury—“ with my thou- 
sends of acres, my hundreds of slaves. 
more fortunate than you, my dear; I was raised 
in a fine old mansion, not in a log-cabin. 
well know, the very house where Payne is 
now visiting—where these new people, the Som- 
ersets, live—belonged to your grandfather. Can 


you wonder that I’m glad to get rid of this?’ 
and Mr. Girard glanced up at the yellow simply 
weather-boarded ‘walls, on which the firelight 


‘was playing, in undisguised scorn. 

*'«T know it has been hard on you, father,” 
Dorothea said,‘ softly, rather brokenly ; “but I 
¢an’t help being very fond of it all. It is the 
only home I have ever known. It is very, very 
dear to me.” 

’ *T can only regret your taste, my dear,” 
Hesponded her father. ‘Generally, young per- 
fons of your age and refinement long for better 
things—have ambitious desires to see and know 
the world. I am very much afraid you are 
Wanting in proper feeling.” 

He yawned slightly, got'up, and lit his candle 
on the mantel, and, with it in his hand, moved 
towards the door. 

“Well, good-night,”’ he said; ‘I’m tired. I’ve 
had o hard day’s work. Payne and I walked 
nearly half over the Ridgeway Place.” 

“TI wish he had never seen Mr. Payne,” cried 
the young girl, as the' door closed upon him. 

She knelt down on the bare floor, and laid her 
head, with a little sob, in the rough split-bottomed 
chair. 
~ During the following week, Alexander Payne 
tame quite frequently to the cabin. Once or 
twice, he even shared Mr. Girard’s fried bacon 
and corn-pone with him. Tt was served in a 
Somewhat primitive fashion: the table was a 
small unpainted pine ote, and the dishes were 





‘ 





cracked stone-china ; but it all had an inexpress- 
ible charm for the young man. 

Did not Dorothea’s small hands fry the bacon, 
and heat up the corn-pone? 

He secretly watched her, busy about her work} 
for the kitchen was the living-room as well. Iie 
decided she was. wonderfully pretty. But he 
sould ‘not account for the constant shadow in her 
eyes, the downward eurve to her flexible lips. 

He had already paid the eight thousand dollars 
down; the Girards were going in a day or so. 
He thought the girl ought to be happy over her 
escape from the hard dull life she was leading. 
He looked wpon himself as a sort of deliverer, 
and he could not understand her. 

One evening, he ventured to say, as they sat 
before the little fire, with the yellow walls glow- 
ing about them: 

“Aren't you very glad your time for going 


I was { away is so near at hand, Miss Girard?’ 


The girl’s lips quivéred, her hands trembled; 


‘As } and she clasped them tightly together in her lap. 


“T am not glad,’ she said, simply; “I am 
very sorry.” 

The next day, Dorothea went to the mill for 
the last time. 

The little glassy mill-pond was very still; 
hardly a ripple stirred it; and the great pines 
and White-limbed sweet-gum trees were reflected 
in it with distinctness. The cledt-blue cloudless 
sky was also mirrored in its depths. The air 
was very sweet, the birds singing, the crows 
cawing faintly. 

Dorothea walked slowly along the little beaten 
grass-grown path by the pond. In the distance, 
she could hear the whirr of the mill. Down the 
white sandy road, under the pines, was coming 
an old man on a mule, with a sack of corn to be 
ground. The miller’s children—tow-headed and 
red-cheeked little ones—were playing about the 
mill-door: jumping over the great pine-logs, 
which’ lay there ready for sawing. It was a 
“piney-woods”’ scene; her father would have 
undoubtedly sneered at it; but it was very dear 
to the young girl. And she was leaving it for 
ever. 

She glanced up at the*great pines, where the 
mocking-birds were singing, and tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

After a little, she made her way into the, mill: 
She stood a few minutes, silently watching the 
miller grinding the corn. 

' The man touched his whitened hat to her; but 
she hardly saw him. Then she went out again, 
and climbed the steep steps to the “‘ gin-house.”’ 

Tt was still in there; the machinery was. not 
moving; she wandered ‘aimlessly about, little 
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fluffy bits of white cotton catching on to her 
dress from the walls and floor. How she had 
always enjoyed seeing. the cotton ‘‘ginned”’! 
She had spent hours there as a child. She was 
barely more than one as it was, her dark eyes 
opening, as a tiny helpless baby, only as the war 
closed. But she felt very old just now. 

When she came out, an aged colored woman 
was sitting on the steps, waiting for her little bag } 
of corn'to be ground. Her eyes were half shut. } 
She was “dipping snuff’”’ from a small tin can, ; 
rubbing her toothless old gums with a short stick 
moistened from her mouth, and covered with 
the precious snuff. In the intense pleasure it 
afforded her, she was quite oblivious of every- 
thing. 

“Aunt Winnie,” said Dorothea, gently, ‘‘ please 
let me pass,” 

She envied even this old creature, who was } 
not going away, but who was going to live and} 
die in these ‘‘ piney-woods.”’ 

It was late, the sun was down, and the wheat- ; 
fields shining a pale faint silver in. the rising } 
moon, when the young girl reached home. She $ 
was somewhat breathless, she had walked so 
rapidly ; and when her father met her in the } 
doorway, and demanded, angrily: ‘‘ Where eh 
had been so late?’’ and ‘‘ Why she had not come 3 
home sooner to cook his supper?’’ she had merely { 
pushed past hina: she had not dared trust herself 
to speak. ‘ 

** Will you not let me help you, Miss Girard ?’’ 
Payne asked, rising from his seat by the fire, and 
coming forward. ‘Let me set the table, sad 
way,’ he urged, smilingly. ‘I, can do tnat.”” { 

The young girl, started; she had not, known 
he was there, 

* Very well,’ she said, gravely. 

She let him puli out the table, and handed him 
the much-darned cloth to put over it. 

When the bacon was frying, and the coffee 
boiling, filling the little room with their savori- 
ness, Dorothea, walked a little apart tothe } 
window, and stood looking out at the moon- 
light. 

Mr. Girard was absent for a moment in. the 
adjoining room: For.the twentieth time that day } 
he was counting over the many bank-bills Alex- 
ander Payne had given him. He had not seen so 
much ready money.in; years; not since the war. 

Payne joined the young girl at the window, 
and with her looked out at the clear white night. 
The room was, very, still, save for the ticking of 
the cheap clock onthe high unpainted mantel. 

‘* Miss Girard, I am very sorry you are going 
away. I wish I had never bought the planta- 
tion,” began Payne, suddenly, on the impulse of 








the moment, ; ‘*I had no idea it would give you 
any pain to part with it,” he went on, quickly, 
‘** Your ) father ‘seemed anxious to sell—I had 
never geet, you—and after I saw you, I imagined, 
atifitet, you would be only too glad to get away 
from such a dull life—you seemed fitted for s0 
much better things.” 

I don’t want anything, better,” 
girl said. 

After a. moment’s silence, she spoke again; 
and her voice trembled a little. 

‘*T know how it will be,’”’ she cried; ‘‘ we shall 
go North, to some great city, as father says, and 
we shall live very delightfully for a time—mother 
used to say how lavish father was when he had 
money—and I shall be dressed very fine,’’ look- 
ing down with a little sort of smile at her cheap 
‘calico, ‘and I shalltake lessons from a grand 
‘ master in singing, and. of course. this will all be 
very pleasant, Only, you see, it cannot last. 
Before we know it, the money will be gone, 
We shall be homeless—and. all for what? For a 
little enjoyment—a little. display... What will we 
not be willing to give for this old cabin then? 


the young 


’ But it will be too late.” 


‘‘You are not, hopeful, I fear,’’ Payne said, 
gently. 

“I know father,”’ 
simply, but sadly. 

“And you have no belief im what you can 
accomplish with your voice? In a few years you 
may be famous.” 

‘‘ Of course that would be very pleasant,”’ she 
said; ‘but even if I could succeed, which I 
cannot help doubting, I am not so sure I should 
altogether like it, Of course I should be very 
proud, and should enjoy the pride father took in 
me, for I seem to have been a disappointment to 
him always, somehow ; but it must, be a hard life 
at the best—the life of a singer, I.mean., One 
must .eyer be trying to please the public: and 
when. one gets old, and loses her voice, who 
cares for her then?’ She ended, with a little 
wistful: smile. 

She.was certainly a strange girl, as her father 
had said; and, she interested Payne—had inter- 
ested him from the very first. 

“And so you would like to stay here forever?” 
he said, at length, a little slowly. 

Then, with sudden earnestness : 
might,” he added. 

A wild impulse seized him; a glow. came in 
his cheeks; his, eyes kindled. 

‘« Don’t. go,” he cried, impetuously. 

‘¢J+-I don’t understand you,” the young girl 
began, surprised even more at his tone and 
manner than at his words, 


Dorothea, made answer, 


“1 wish you 
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“yl know you don’t—but let me make you,”’ 
he made answer, quickly. 

He took one of her small hands in his; his 
dark resolute face was very close to hers. 

~o Dorothea !”” 

Mr. Girard came in, closing the door behind 
bin. 

. #You are very long, about everything to-night,” 
he said, fretfully, addressing his daughter. “What 
ails you?) One would think you were preparing ; 
an elaborate bill-of-fare, instead of a poor simple 
meal such as one of id former tenants might sit 
. to.”’ 
“»- Dorothea flew guiltily to the rescue of the { 
burninig ‘bacon and bubbling coffee-pot. { 
y That night, the young girl had a'strange dream. 
* She saw ‘the ‘old mill in-flames. ‘he little 
assy mill-pond reflected the brilliant red glare, ‘ 
oli tongues of fire went up into the night. 
The white-limbed sweet-gum trees’ shriveled and 
ahranik ‘diway from the scorching withering heat. 
Thelwakened birds fled, with frightened shricks, { 
into the thickness and darkness of the woods. { 
* Tt'was a terrible sight. And, in the midst of : 
it all, in the doorway of the burning mill, with 3 
asheet of flame behind him, stood Alexander ; 
‘hh 
x _ He seemed to hold out his hand to her—to be ; 
to her, in a hoarse voice, to help him; 3 
before she could reach him,’ the Mooring | 
way under his feet, and he went down in } 
ie dark rushing water below. ; 

She. woke with a sharp little cry, and sat up, 
trembling violently, i in her small bed. 

Then she crept shiveringly to the window, and ‘ 
looked out, 

‘The Aol! was placid and starlit, the moon: was ? 

: there was’no sign of a red light in the 
sedis the mill. 
© *T am glad it.was not so. Iam glad he is 
safe,” she said, softly, to herself. 

” The next morning, just as the Girards’ baggage | 

was being strapped on to a rough old “Jersey,” 
and Dorothea was standing on the stéps, with § 
dim eyes, bidding a.silent farewell to the cabin, | 
Alexander Payne came riding rapidly up the § 
Toad. He threw his bridle to the small colored 
boy in charge of: the ‘Jersey,’ and hastened 
towards the house.’ ’ 
“You are going now?” he cried. «I—T1 
thought you weren't going till this afternoon. 
Tt only just happened that I got here in time; 
they told me at the mill,” 

“Why, of course we are,” responded Mr. 
Girard, smilingly ; «and I am only too delighted 
_ tbe able to say so, my dear sir.” 

Payne turned quickly to Dorothea. 
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‘Miss Girard, can I see you a few minutes, 
alone, before you go? Will.you come back into 
the cabin with me?’ he, asked, eagerly. 

He was rather pale, and his voice shook. 

Mr. Girard regarded him with slightly elevated 
eyebrows. 

‘+ But, my dear sir,” he interposed, ‘ we shall 
lose the train, I fear.”’ 

‘No, you won't,’ the young man, made 
answer, shortly, and, led the way into the 
cabin. 

The. little kitchen looked desolate enough; 
what, feminine adornments Dorothea possessed 
being packed away. Even the old clock ticked 
there no longer. 

The pale spring sunshine streamed: in on the 
bare floor, lighting up, the blackened fireplace, 
where a few logs lay, still smoldering. 

Payne drew a quick breath. 

* It looks. deserted,”’ he said. 

“We have left very little, you see,” anid 
Dorothea, smiling rather sadly; ‘only a few 
old; broken dishes and. cooking-utensils, I 
; persuaded father to let me, take nearly everything 
with me, ‘The freight. won’t be very much,’ I 
> said; ‘and, if we rent a room in New York, it 
will -be, 80 nice to have the old home-things 
around us.’”’ 

For answer, Alexander Payne merely repeated 
his requestyof the previous evening, in a quick 
impassioned manner. 

as wig go!l’’ he said, entreatingly. 
let you.” 

This time he seized ‘the pretty small hands, 
and kissed. them eagerly. 

“‘T had no chance to ‘tell you last night: I love 
you!’’ he cried. 

And when she raised incredulous wondering 
eyes for an instant to his face, he went’ on, 
passionately, 

“Yes, in this short time you have made me 
love you,” he said, ‘and I can’t let you go: I 
want you to stay here with me—always!”’ 

Then his glowing face clouded, he half dropped 
her hands. 

“Ah, but I am presumptuous,’’ he said, “to 


“T can’t 


‘ ask you to give up being a great singer, perhaps, 
‘ and everything, for me,” 


But she did not answer. She was looking 
shyly at the bare sunlit floor, and her cheeks 
were stained a vivid crimson. 

He drew her suddenly towards him. 

“Would you be willing to give it all up for 
me?’’ he yentured, with returning joyousness. 

Still she evaded him slightly. 


““T dreamed about you last night,” she said, 
softly, at last. 
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“You did?” do. She wore'a soft clinging gray dress, and little 
“Yes.”” And then she told him her dream, ; bonnet of the same shade, which had been pur 
and, with the color growing still hotter in her | chased for her at a neighboring town, with other 
cheeks, and with sweet averted eyes, she admitted bride-like: artielesy out of her father’s eight 
how she had gone to the window and looked out, thousand dollars. Mr. Girard had enjoyed play- 





to prove to herself there really was no fire, and } ing thé generous parent greatly. 


how thankful and lappy she had been to know 
that he was safe. 


About a week later, he bade farewell to hig 
daughter and her husband. “He was impatient, 


“You do care for me, then!” cried Payne, , as he had said, to shake the dust of the “ piney- 


triumphantly, ‘his face radiant. 


} woods”’ country from his feet. He. still thought 


And so the result of it all was, the Girards did } he should goto New York. . He needed rest and 


not go away that day. The Jersey” was dis- 
missed ; the baggage brought back once more to 
the cabin; and the small colored boy sent off 
grinning. 

Of course, Mr. Girard was told everything, 
and his blessing asked. At first he was somewhat 
disappointed. He had anticipated a “career’’ for 
his daughter; but then, it was something to have 
her. taken off his hands. So he submitted ‘not 
ungracefully. 

Shortly, there was a quiet little wedding at 
the white church near the mill—a neat Gothic 
structure, presented to the people of Judson 
County, in former days, by Dorothiea’s grand- 
father—and the bridge looked extremely pretty, 
as all brides should look, but which few rarely 





diversion, he said, after the hard life he had been 


leading for so many years. But he thought, . 


finally, he should bring up somewhere out West. 
This was rather indefinite, but then Mr. Girard 
was indefinite himself. 

In time, the log-cabin was transformed into a 
wing in the rear ofa pretty cottage, which sprang 
up among the plum-trees. It was not destroyed, 
for old associations’ sake. 

The mill whirred and ground, corn and wheat 
by the hundreds of bushels; the ‘ gin-house” 
was stacked with bales of snow-white cotton ; and 
it was generally admitted by everyone in Judson 
County that “that young fellow was making s 
good. thing of it.” 

And Dorothea? Very happy was DoroTHEs, 





AUTUMN RAIN. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Turre’s something comes with autumn rain, a vague ¢ I wonder if content is ever given to an earnest soul? 


unrest and pain, 


With the dreary melancholy of the bitter sobbing rain. 
The cold gray sky oppresses one, and turns one’s thoughts 
with: 


in, 
In ways that are not cheering, and never should have 


been ; 
So, "stead of finding light and joy, we see our own heart's 
sin, 


At morning comes a weariness, a heartache, and a pain ; 
A sadness that of all we hoped so little we attain; 
A striving wearily for more than we may ever gain. 


*Tis looking out and longing for the life we'd like to lead; 
A discontent that for us all life brings not all we need ; 
That we find so little spirit, but oh, so much of creed. 


° I wonder if we are to blame for what we can't control? 
With the tap of ghostly finger-tips wpon the window-pane; ; 


My life runs on, I fancy me, as other lives have done; 
bp 8 gms new, the good Book says, nothing undet 


It ae lant life ends, or whither it was begun. 


Perhaps it’s the season's fault, I’m sure I do not know; 

But life rums smoother, always, when the earth - white 
with snow; 

And all things may look bright again when the anemones 
blow, 


There's nothing one can do, *tis true, but let the days 
go by; 
What good can come of thinking, atid asking reasons why? 


There’s more than ever dreamed we of, hidden in earth 
and sky, 


Life's such a long, long reaching out, to a bright but distant | There's that which can’t be defined, a lightness or a weight, 


goal ; 


} That clings to one like shadows, ever, early hours or late, 
} That. clings and conquers always, and to me its name is fate. 





MY STAR. 


—e 


BY FRANK E. HAL. 


Nor Sirius, a. mighty splendrous sun 
That fills the world with deep odmiring awe; 
But of the Hyades, a nameless one, 


Though faint, yet pure and constant .as God’s Ja¥, 
And close beside, a sweet companion moves, 
As dear, as fair; and that star is my love's. 
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LORD AVALON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE.’’ 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 222. 


XIII. 
ling CHARLEY’S NEW GAME. 

Taree had been a double game going on all 
this while at Avalon, however; and, if Sybil had 
‘known of it, it would have given quite a different 
eolor to her thoughts, and would have put many 
things in another light entirely. She had herself 
been misled by her ignorance, and had misled 
@hers when she acted under that misconception. 
‘No one'was more at sea than Lord Avalon him- 
‘gif. But, to make all these matters clear, we 
‘must go back for a considerable period. 


| 
| 


dogs, accordingly, he set himself to go, in the 
orthodox fashion, until his little patrimony was 
quite exhausted, and his face had taken on that 
dissipated look which Sybil had noticed the first 
time she saw him. 

To do the Lady Yolande justice, she began, at 
last, to wonder if she had been fair to Charley. 
“If I had acted differently,” she said, “perhaps 
he would not have thrown himself away.” «I 
am sure I would not,’ he said, once, when, in ‘a 
moment of fondness and regret, she had conceded 
this to his reproaches; ‘but what’s life worth 


€ “From the time when he could remember any- ‘ without you?’ As the years went on, and no suit- 
Charley Pontefract had been in love with ‘ able suitor appeared, her own selfishness came to 


‘his cousin—the Lady Yolande. 
swerved in his allegiance to her. 


Nor had he ever his aid. 
If he had been { sometimes, to herself. 


‘“‘T have made a mess of it,’’ she said, 
“Charley has’ wasted 


the heir to the earldom of Glastonbury, instead what little he had, and marrying him is now 


of being only a poor relation, there is no doubt } more impossible than ever. 


If Avalon doés not 


but that his suit would have prospered. Lady } offer, I shall be left an old maid.” For, since 
nde was too radically selfish ever to love } ‘Lord Avalon’s return from his twouand half 


e, except in a sort of half-hearted way; but 
affection she was capable of, she had long 
fince given to Charley. Marriage with him, 
‘however, was quite out of the question, she 
‘Knew. The Duke of Runnymede was a poor 
‘man—at least for his rank—and what estates 


- there were had been strictly entailed, so that the 


8 portion, which could only be made ‘up out 
savings, promised to be slender = 
#We might as well go and drown ourselves,” 
had told Charley, a score of times. fal in 
® cottage wouldn't suit either of us: you would 





years’ absence, a project had been revived between 
the duke and earl, which had been first talked 
of when both the objects of it were children; 
and this project was a union between Lord 
Avalon and the Lady Yolande. The earl knéw 
Lady Yolande to .be beautiful, but knew little 
more of her, notwithstanding the relationship: 
and he fancied she would make a very suitable 
wife, besides bringing more “blue blood” into 
thefamily. As for his son, he believed tliat’ tlie 
match would not be distasteful. ‘As well she 
as anyone, he would think,” said the earl to 


#row cross and I dowdy, and it would end in our } himself. The result was, that the old people 


‘Rating each other. No! you must marry some 
ich heiress, and I must take up, I suppose, with 


Bmie gouty peer: for no young one would marry } 


Me without a shilling.” 

This had been years ago. Charley had grum- 
‘Med, but there was nothing to do but to submit. 
Marrying an heiress, however, was not to his 
mind. “J ain’t worth much,” he said; ‘but, 
Dy George ! no cotton-spinner’s daughter is rich 
@nough to buy me. Sell myself? Faugh! 
Makes me think of a horse-bazaar, where this 
‘eapital hack’ is knocked down to the highest 
Bidder. No! since I cannot have Yolande, I'll 
have nobody ; and I might as well go to the dogs 


‘once, and so have done with it.” And to the 
Vou. LXXXVI. -19. 


It | 





shrank from the possible termagant. 


talked the affair over so often, that they began 
to regard it as a fixed facet. The Lady Yolande 
herself knew better; but it suited her to affect 
to believe everything was going right, and even, 
to insinuate as much to her acquaintances. For 
she saw girls, year after year, less handsome 
than herself, and less exalted in rank, making 
brilliant matches, while she remained unsonght. 
She had herself to thank for this, indeed—at 
least in part: for she was haughty and imperi- 
ous, with a sarcastic tongue that grew sharper 
every season; and more than one middle-aged 
peer, who had tired of widowhood, and who 
would have married her even without a portion, 
When she 
(319) 
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waltz with Miss Sinclair: she is passionately 
fond of it; and I’m but a poor hand at it: she'd 


saw Sybil, and recognized the rare style of the 
girl’s beauty, she took occasion at once to hint, 
as we have seen, at.an engagement/with Avalon. } not |thank me, if I asked her.’’ The Lady 
“For who knows,”’ she said, ‘what folly he may; Yolande did not know of this request, but 
commit? I love Charley dearly; but, even if} thought Charley had danced with Sybil of his own 
marrying him was possible, I believe I’d go in} notion; and the success that attended it made 
for Avalon now, just to thwart this Yankee} her furious. This jealousy now grew to white 
chit.” heat at Avalon, where she saw Charley and Sybil 
She had counted without her host,» however. } so much more together. Yes, she was jealous, as 
She found it impossible, after the appearance of } our heroine had thought she discovered ; but it 
the Lyttletons, to keep Avalon at her side. All} was jealousy, not of Avalon, but of Charley. 
the little arts by which she was compelling him} As for Lord Avalon, the time has come for us 
to be seen with her, and the purport of which to admit: that he was in love with Sybil, and that 
‘he had never suspected, failed before the advent } much of the cross-purposes which had been 
of this new face. After that night at the opera, going on arose from that fact. The very gayety 
when he had left her mother’s box, she saw less of her temperament, to one as world-worn as 
and less:of him. He was always with the Lyttle- ; Avalon, was a wonderful attraction. ‘The girl’s 
tons, Sybil had not misinterpreted the disdainful } bright talk, her good-natured satire, charmed him 
glances which had been shot at her in the Park, as it did the duke; all the more from its contrast 
nor misjudged the secret malignity of the haughty } to the stiff conventional manner of English 
beauty. It was not that Lady Yolande’s heart} belles. Very few of the young ladies whom 





was interested in the least; but she’ was ambi-} Lord Avalon knew dared to speak up in his 
tious:/and) to ambition was now added the very } company. They had been tutored too thoroughly 
feminine determination not to see another in the } in the gospel of “an eldest son, with a house in 
place she coveted. During the few weeks before ; town and a house in the country,’’ to venture on 
the visit to:Agincourt Hall, and the fire at Merlin } anything like originality or self-assertion in his 
Manor, Charley hada hard time of it. The Lady : presence. They had been told that a single false 
Yolande, would scarcely speak to him, or give him ; word might scare the bird, and they were, there- 


a dance even; and once or twice, when he per- 3 fore, models of obedient listening, always assent- 
sisted in following her, she turned, sharply on } ing, until this very servility became stupidity. 
him, and bade him ‘remember his place.” At } {t was like passing from a stiff formal garden, 
last, he turned on her, as the most long-suffering } where every plant has grown so familiar that 
will, and resolved on revenge. one longs for any change, no matter what, to the 
Circumstances favored him. Up'to the time of; freshness of real forest scenery, to pass from & 
the fire, Sybil was only barely polite to him; but } drawing-room of these prim utterly-conventional 
after that, he noticed that she was much more civil. } girls, to the society of one so bright, gay, stimula- 
The reader knows the reasons for this change in } ting, and witty as Sybil. 
her demeanor. Charley did not; and Charley But Lord Avalon, with all his worldly advan- 
was not wanting in vanity: he had enjoyed too ; tages, was not particularly sanguine of success. 


many “‘successes”’ to have a modest opinion of 
himself; and he jumped to the conclusion that } 
Sybil was in love with him. “ By George,” he | 
said, stroking his mustache, “ it’s just the thing. 
Tl be as devoted to her as possible, and perhaps 
that will make Yolande jealous: Yolande is but a 
woman, and I’ve let her feel too sure of me: if I 
flirt desperately with this Yankee girl, there’s just 
a chance she'll come to her senses.’’ And the 
Lady Yolande did get jealous—furiously jealous ; 
for though she still intended to marry Avalon if 
she could, she wished to monopolize Charley’s 
. love: a sort of ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger’’ game, of 


He did not believe that rank would influence 
Sybil. He was, as yet, ignorant of that pecul- 
iarity in. the girl’s mental organization, which 
made her regard with reverence, not rank in 
itself merely, but a great historical name, and the 
“deeds of derring do,’ to quote old Froissart, 
which it represented. If he had known of this, 
he would have had more hope. Still, until the 
trip to Essex, he was not discouraged. But after 
that, Sybil’s whole manner had changed. Men, 
even the wisest of them, can rarely master the 
intricacies of a woman’s heart, and Lord Avalon 
was thunderstruck to find that his saving Sybil’s 


which even dukes’ daughters are not incapable. } life, instead of being a help to him, was the 
This jealousy began first at the ball at Runny-} reverse. ‘She thinks I will presume on it,” he 
mede House, where Charley’s waltzing with Sybil} said, “and warns me off in advance by her 
had created such a furore. ‘My dear fellow,” ; coldness.”” He became absolutely frantic with 
Avalon had said to him, “I wish you would } jealousy, afterwards, when he saw how assiduous 
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“Charley was, and how kindly Sybil received 
“the handsome Guardsman’s attentions. Yet, he 
“was of too noble a nature to do anything unfair, 
gach as exposing his’ rival’s real character. On 
‘the contrary, he went quite too far in the opposite 
direction. ‘‘ Let him have his chance,’’ he said. 
« Poor fellow, life has gone hard enough for him, 
jn many respects: he has always had tastes above 
his fortune; and though most of his sorrows come 
from his own conduct, one can’t help pitying 
him.” Nevertheless, in his heart, Lord Avalon 
‘knew that Charley was unfit for Sybil, and if the 
aptain had been anybody but a rival, he would 
“have felt it his duty to hint as:much to Lyttleton, 
‘before it was too late. But the chivalry of the 
“man was such, that, just because Charley was his 
tival, he mistrusted his own impartiality, and 
would not interfere. 

_ Thus it came to pass that Lord Avalon joined 
Tady, Yolande whenever they all went for a walk, 
Tsaving Sybil to Charley. Of course, the pairs 
: off and on occasionally; but this’ was 
the general state of affeirs. It was so also. of 
evenings. When matches of billiards were played, 
it was, as we have seen, Lord Avalon and Lady 
Yolande on one side, and Charley.and Sybil on 
the other. Sometimes, wher on rare occasions 
‘Sybil walked or rode with Lord Avalon, and not 
with Charley, the young nobleman could hardly 
Keep from betraying himself. He had come 
‘Bear such an utter break-down on the evening 
when he had asked Sybil about her health; for he 
hail noticed, for several days, how badly she had 
been looking; and his concern showed itself in 





his eyes and trembled in his voice. He had been 
Wery angry with Yolande for her insulting speech, } 
iad had even dilated on it, with some warmth, to } 
ey, when the two were alone together in the } 
oking-room, after the ladies had retired. ; 
_ “Tshall tell her what I think, to-morrow,” lhe } 
mid, “and I wish you would remonstrate with } 
also, Charley; it isa point of honor with us; ; 
ey are guests here, to say no more.” And ; 
Muarley, who was a gentleman: after all, agreed } 
With him, and promised he would speak. 


oe ae 

a CHARLEY’S LOST PROTOCOL. 

_ Tar reader has begun to suspect, by this time, } 
that the voice which Sybil overheard was not 
Tord Avalon’s, but Charley’s, and that it was the 
extraordinary resemblance between the two voices, 
of which we spoke early in this story, which had 
Misled her. How this came about, we must now 
Proceed to explain. 

ford Avalon was not sorry when he saw Sybil 
aad Charley turn back, for he wished to speak 


to his companion of her rudeness the evening 
before, and did not wish to run the risk of being 
overheard. As soon as the others were out of 
sight, therefore, he began. 

“Has it not struck you, my fair cousin,’ he 
said, ‘‘that you went too far, last night, when 
you made that little speech about Miss Sinclair ? 
If I do not misjudge you, and I beg your pardon 
if I do, you intended her to overhear it. Now, 
considering that she was my father’s guest, wasn’t 
it, to say the least, putting us in rather an un- 
pleasant. position ?”’ 

Lady Yolande turned on him, her eyes blazing. 
She was always wilful and imperious, and just 
now was less disposed than ever to listen to 
censure, especially at the expense of Sybil. 

“And who gave you the right to talk to me of 
good manners ?”’ she said, stopping, and turning 
full on Lord Avalon. ‘‘Are you the mouth-piece 
of this underbred Yankee girl? Has she made 
a fool of you?” 

‘Lady Yolande—”’ 

“Don’t Lady Yolande me. Just now it was 
your fair cousin,’’ with a tone of intense scorn. 
‘* But Lady Yolande, or fair cousin, or whatever 
else, I'd have you know that [ll speak as I 
please of people, and will not submit,” and here . 
she stamped her foot angrily, ‘‘to be hectored 
even by Lord Avalon.’’ And she finished with a 
mock courtesy. 

‘Just as you please,” quietly replied her 
companion. ‘If you are indifferent to the 
obligations of your rank—to say nothing of your 
womanhood—my expostulations will be thrown 
away. I see I have made a mistake.” 

“Not the first one, either, my lord.” Angry 
as she was, she had, in these few moments, taken 
a rapid review of her position,’ and taken it 
correctly. Between her and Lord Avalon, here- 
after, there could never be possibility of marriage. 
To burn her bridges behind her would not make 
things worse as regarded herself, while it would 
give her an opportunity for revenge—a vent for 
her disappointed ambition and her rage against 
fortune. _‘‘I may as well say that you have been 
making a great mistake, this past winter, in 
supposing that I countenanced the plan of our 
parents to unite us. It has suited my purposes, 
these past few months, to let the old people go 
on in their delusion: I thought it just as well to 
teach you a lesson; hence, I have allowed you 
to walk and ride with me, and play the part of 
the lover generally. But to marry you,” draw- 
ing back her skirts, as if his very vicinity was 
infectious, ‘‘ never, never.”’ 

Lord Avalon gazed at her in amazement. Was 
she insane? Never had he conceived it possible 
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that any woman, much less a duke’s daughter, 
could be such 'a termagant as this. 

«Oh, you may look,” she cried. * You think { 
because a girl is poor, she can be had for the ask- 
ing. In your eyes, we are all Circassians: stand- 
ing in the market-place, on sale to the highest bid- 
der. I have had one pleasure in this farce,’’ with 
a bitter laugh: ‘‘1 have been able to make your 
billiard-marker’s daughter properly jealous.” 

*Devil!’’ muttered Lord Avalon, between his 
teeth, though he had too much control over him- 
self to let the words frame themselves aloud, and 
80, as yet, to tell her the truth about herself. 

«« What was it you said? I did not quite hear. 
But [I’ve no doubt,’ with hissing contempt, “ it 
was something insulting. Why don’t you strike 
me atonce? If I was your wife, I’ve no doubt 
you'd do it.” 


racers @ response, 80 long as he himself only is 

‘insulted. But when a woman is maligned, it is 
his duty to interfere.” 

As the Lady Yolande had continued on her 
way, he turned, and walked back to the house, 
where he found Charley strolling up and down 
the front, smoking; but, feeling in no mood for 
talking, he merely nodded, declined the proffered 
cigar, and made his way to his own room, there 
to cool down his ruffled spirits. 

The moment ‘he was out of sight, Charley 
started off on a quick walk, in the direction 
from which Lord Avalon had come. “Something 
has happened,” he said; ‘‘for my lord seemed 
disturbed. Heand Yolande have had a quarrel. 
If so, now is my chance. At any rate, she is 
alone, and I will have the talk with her for 
which I’ve been waiting all the morning.’ 





« Great heavens, Yolande—” It was half an hour, however, before Charley 
«‘ Don’t ‘great heavens’ me, I say. Go to your ; found the lady. She had plunged into the wildest 
pert vulgar Yankee girl with your brutal ex- } depths of the park, and was discovered, at last, 
clamations: she’s used to them, in the society sitting on a bank by a little spring, in a deep 
in which she was brought up. Ah, that hits glen a mile from the house. By this time, her 
you, does it? Itmakes you wince to have your } rage had considerably abated. She was, in fact, 
folly exposed. ‘A nice Countess of Glastonbury } beginning to be ashamed of herself. Recalling 
she'll make, by-and-bye, with her cousins coming { some of the things she had said, her cheeks 
to your house, and putting their feet up in your } } burned, and she almost audibly wished she could 
drawing-room chairs, and sméking rank cigars ; , recall her words. Often as she had lost conirol 
at table before the soup is served. You'll; Sof her temper, never before had it got so com- 
have to support the whole brood of them. | pletely the upper hand. 
They'll settle ‘on you like the locusts of Egypt. When she saw Charley hurrying towards her, 
They'll follow’ you up to London, and accost you all exultation, and calling out: “I have found you 
something of her irritability returned. 
They'll get {She was in no mood, even for his society. 
. drunk with your footmen. They'll ‘keep com-{ ‘Go away,” she said, turning her back on 
pany’ with yourehambermaids. Perhaps, among ; him; “I came here to be alone.” 
them, there’ll; be'some old lover, who’ll—” ‘“‘My dear Yolande,” replied Charley, flinging 
“Stop !’’ cried Lord Avalon, in a voice of | himself on the turf at her feet, “I can wait your 
thunder: ,“ Are you: woman or fiend?” é ; pleasure. Consider yourself alone. Look at this 
He looked so terrible, his voice was so master- ; bubbling spring,” affecting an air of jocularity, 
ful, that, for a moment, even the haughty Yolande ‘listen to these early birds, smell the hidden 
was cowed.| But she rallied directly. ; violets, and, when you have quite finished, and 
“Ah, that’s what you were saying before, only I ; no longer wish to be alone, give me your atten- 
didn’t hear. A fiend,amI? Thank you again,” ; tion for a moment: for I have someéthing really 
with a third mocking obeisance. ‘But, since } serious to say.” 
your usually serene majesty has lost his temper, ; She burst into a laugh. She was more or less 
it’s time that I should go. Ogres, before now, have 3 hysterical, after her stormy interview. She 
devoured poor weak maidens. Good-morning.”’ ; turned to- Charley, and let her fingers stray, 
That he had at last spoken out was a relief to ; almost lovingly, among the short curls of his 
Lord Avalon. That, by speaking promptly and , chestnut hair. 
sternly, he had stopped the utterance of a foul ; “ You absurd creature, what is it?” she said. 
slander, he felt to be an act of justice. He; “But it must be nothing worrying. I’ve just 
regretted, indeed, that, as a gentleman, he had : had an angry hour with Avalon, and can’t stand 
been compelled to speak in such a manner to a ; much more.” 
lady. ‘But a woman, when she ceases to be a; ‘I suspected that there had been the devil t0 
woman, ought to have the truth told to her,” he ; pay, in some fashion; for he—that is, Avalon—” 
said. ‘A man may listen to insult and never; ‘Say the devil at once—” 


in the Park, with their trousers stuck into their > at last,” 
boots and revolvers in their belts. 
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«Then, that devil of an Avalon,” with a, gay 
ee, he knew now he had nothing to 
from my lord’s suit—* passed me, looking 
blacker than any thunder-cloud. So I came 
“away. at once to find you, and hear what was the 
row, and read you a letter I got this morning.’’ 
“A letter you got this morning? What have 
Tio do with your. letters?’ For she divined, by 
-gome curious instinct, that this letter, thus spoken 
of, was meant as a prelude to a renewed offer; 
‘and, though she was now off with Avalon for 
ever, she was not quite sure she was ready to 
on with Charley. ‘I suppose it’s from some 
girl, whose heart you have broken,’’ with 
‘glaugh, half nervous, half designed to hide her 
; ment. 
: My # You, re not so far off,” replied her companion, 
ing a letter out from a note-case. ‘And since 
won’t go into particulars about your quarrel 
ith Avalon—tI can sce it has been a quarrel, 
* enough—I will come to the letter. Yes, it’s 
‘from one of your sex.” The Lady Yolande started, 
a drew slightly away from him. “Poor old 
‘1 Ihave, I suppose, almost broken her heart, 
It’s from my maiden aunt—” 

“What? Not Miss Pontefract, that rich old 
‘thing, your father’s only sister, who cut him off 
4a will with a shilling? Has she changed 
‘her mind x 

_ “How quick you are at guessing. Yes, that’s 

» whole ae My father offended her, you 
his marriage. That’s an old tale. But 
ug thought that, under any circum- 
= would she leave us a penny. Yet now 
writes that she has been watching my career 
they're the very words—’ referring to the 
ow “ever since I was at Eton: that blood is 
_than water, and that she had resolved 
to make me her. heir when I got_my commission ; 
~ that she considered it wiser to wait awhile, 
and see how I turned out. I turned out bad 
#nough, God knows,” with a bitter laugh, glan- 
Ging up at Yolande ; «though it wasn’t altogether 
my fault. Now she writes that she is very sick, 
and that she fears it is a mortal illness. She is 
lonely, she says—poor thing, I honestly pity 
her—and wishes to see me. If I will come, she 
forgive and forget, and I shall be her heir. 
now,” reaching up, and taking Yolande’s 
hand, “it only remains for you to say you will 
be my wife, dear, and. I shall be the happiest of 
‘men, I could not go until I had .seen you, 
though there was a train. just, after breakfast, 
_ Within an hour of my receiving the letter. This, 
you know, puts a different face on everything. 
I shall be a comparatively rich man, and, though 
hot as rich as Avalon— 








“T would not marry Lord Avalon,”’ interrupted 
the other, ‘‘if he had millions on millions—if he 
was the Prince of Wales—” 

* That settles it, then,’’ said Charley, ‘“ for that 
means you will marry me, - God bless you, dar- 
ling! _ I swear to you that I will be a different 
man.”’ 

The Lady Yolande was touched. She felt that 
she did not deserve this emotion. There was that 
much good left in her, at least. 

The happy couple lingered long in the secluded 
glen, and when they returned finally to the 
house, took a. circuitous path, that led past the 
old bowling-green at the back of the house. By 
this time, Charley had heard, substantially, the 
story of the stormy interview between, the Lady 
Yolande and her cousin, though his informant 
naturally softened down her own conduct as 
much. as possible, and by no means admitted that 
she had been in a passion, But Charley was too 
clear-sighted not to suspect the truth, and too 
loyal to what he considered. ‘‘ noblesse oblige’’ not 
to expostulate with his fiancée for her words the 
night before. To soften the reproof as much as 
possible, and to assure Yolande that no latent 
tenderness for Sybil influenced him, he spoke 
more strongly of the latter than otherwise he 
would, and accused her of what,. with all his 
vanity, he knew was not the.truth. We know 
how Sybil chanced to. overhear this ; and how she 
mistook his voice for that of Lord Avalon. 


xv. 
THE BOWLING-GREEN AGAIN, 

Sypit sprang to her feet, with the ing to 
fly to the house, and bury herself and her dis- 
grace from all sight, in the seclusion of her own 
chamber. She remembered, however, that she 
would meet the speakers, unless she waited, and 
therefore she sank down again in her seat, with 
the look of-a hunted hare. ., 

“Oh! what have I done,” ‘she cried, burying 
her face in her hands, and bursting into, tears, 
‘« what have I done to bring on me this shame and 
humiliation ?”’ 

She was startled by an approaching step, 
which she recognized without looking up. Couid 
the earth have opened and swallowed her, she 
would have been only too glad, But escape there 
was none. It was Lord Avalon approaching. 
He had put the crowning touch to his perfidy, 
she said to herself, by seeking her while he was 
still flushed with the parting kiss of Lady 
Yolande. He had seen her emotion also. In 
every way she was degraded. 

But Sybil was brave. She rose proudly to her 
feet. 








24° LORD AVALON, 


~~ 





haughtily, drawing her figure up to its’ full 
height, “for this, this—intrusion ?”’ 

Lord Avalon ‘regarded her with ill-concealed 
surprise, as we, who know all, are aware he well 
might. Sybil returned his gaze with one of calm 
contempt. Gradually the color flushed into his 
bronze cheek, and was seen extending éven to 
his forehead, as he took off his hat. 

“«I—I beg pardon,” he stammered. “TI was 
not aware—I did not intend any intrusion.” 
The sound of his own voice seemed to give him 
courage, and his embarrassment disappeared as 
he went on: “I came, in fact, expressly to see 
you, hoping to find you here, in what I knew 
was your favorite seat. 
bad news. 


T hope you have had no 


ane 


Some dreadful misapprehension was at the bottom 
of her words. The sobs which he had heard, as 
he came up, were ‘sobs of real distress, not of 
mere anger only. 

‘As heaven is my judge,” he cried, “TI not 
only have not, within five minutes, spoken of 
you in terms of insult, but I never have; and,” 
with emphasis, ‘‘it would be impossible for me 
to do it—” 

“Tt is time,’ interrupted Sybil, “to end this 
nonsense. I have heard that, in England, a man 
can still be considered a gentleman, no matter 
how many falsehoods he tells a woman—no matter 
how base his whole conduct towards her. Will 
you please to let me pass?’ 

For Sybil having made a movement as if to 


Tt—it distresses me,” again becoming } leave him, he had quietly interposed his person 


embarrassed, as she shot an angry annihilating ; in her path. 


glance at him, “to see you in this way.” 
Sybil gave him a withering look, and wai 


"4 To what am T indebted,” she'said, coldly and 
: 
; 


“No,” he said, firmly. ‘‘You must pardon 
me. I do not belong to the class of men you 


turning away, without reply, when he interposed. } speak of: I consider a gentleman owes it to him- 


“Pardon me again,” he said. 
dear Miss Sinclair—” 


She faced around on him at this. ‘My dear} 


“A moment, my } 
a woman. 


self as well as to her to protect and not defame 
Yet I also think a man has rights 
which a woman is bound to respect, and that 


Miss Sinclair!” she repeated, with infinite ap oe one of these is that he shall not be condenined 


ery. ‘Isn't it time to haye done with this } 
duplicity ?” 

‘« Duplicity ?” 

‘ Yes, duplicity !”’ 


«Yo aze me. If it had been any other, 


this might not be so unexpected. But you!” : 
Do you suppose, because } 


“And why not I? 


unheard.” 

‘“ Well,”” said Sybil, coolly, and resolyed, since 
he stood in her way, not to make a scene of it, 
but to brave him down, ‘‘ what have you to say 
for yourself? I am curious to see how far his 
self-sufficiency will carry a man.” 

Lord Avalon bit his lip. Even his patience 


an American girl is not ‘born to the purple, as} was almost exhausted. Yet the spirit which the 


you all think you yourselves are, that she does } 
n insult as keenly as your own sisters 


would, or hasn’t the spirit to resent it?” 

Poor Sybil had come very near breaking down 
towards the close of this sentence, but rallied, 
and finished it bravely, looking Lord Avalon full 
in the face. 


girl showed made him admire her all the more. 
‘*T will be explicit,” he said. ‘You tell me 
that less than five minutes ago I insulted: you. 
When was it? And how?” 
For the first time during this interview Sybil 
began to have misgivings. Was it possible that 
a guilty man could be so persistent? Could he 


“Tnsult ?”’ he said, more astonished and per-; speak with such an air of innocence? Could he 


plexed than ever. 


“Yes, insult. I suppose even the short } 


} look her so unflinchingly, so fearlessly, in the 


face? She ran over hastily in her mind all that 


memory of one of your sex can remember for} she had heard of him, as well as all she had 


: . . . . 3 
five minutes; and it is not five minutes since} 


T heard you _ of my poor ‘self in ternis of 
insult.” 

Lord Avalon looked at her as if he thought 
she had taken leave of her senses. He had just 
passed through a stormy interview with Lady 
Yolande, in which ‘reproaches without number 
had been heaped upon him; but he was aware 
that the fair accuser knew her charges to be un- 
just—that she spoke only in the thoughtlessness 
of ungoverned passion. But here he saw it was 
different. Whatever was the cause of- Sybil’s 
conduct, it was, in her opinion, a reasonable one. 


seen; and it gave but one testimony, and that 
was in his favor. 

“ T—TI—” and now her voice faltered, “heard 
you myself.” She twisted her fingers nervously 
as she spoke, and her eye, after a ‘desperate 
rally, fell before his. 

«‘That is simply impossible,” cried Lord Ava- 
lon, nét blind to her altered manner. “I have 
but this instant left the house—” , 


“Tt was here—on the other side of the hedge, 


I mean,” stammered Sybil, her embarrassment 
increasing; “you were with—Lady Yolande.” 
She had hardly uttered these words, before & 
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shiphcion of the truth flashed upon her. The{at your mistake. The resemblance between 
similarity of voice between Lord Avalon and } Charley's voice and mine is really miraculous— 
Giarley, which she had noticed the first time { unfortunately so, it seems.” He spoke as if 
she'met the latter; the half-smothered tones, the 3 thinking ‘aloud only,.and without any reproach, 
result'‘of the intervening hedge; but most of all, “Qh, Lord Avalon !’’ sobbed Sybil again. 

[ord Avalon’s incredulity: these flashed on her’ ‘I had hoped, dear,’ how the word, so lov- 
puzzled brain as lightning flashes on a dark and ‘ ingly dwelt on, thrilled through every nerve of his 
oufused night, bringing every outline of the ; hearer, ‘‘that you' knew me:too well to be misled, 
landscape into instant and intense relief. She‘ even in this way. I had hoped—” 

felt as if she should sink to the ground with this “Lord Avalon, Lord Avalon,” cried Sybil, 
new shame. For, if her suspicion was correct, | impetuously, taking her hands from her face, 
it was not Lord Avalon who had insulted her, } and looking imploringly at him, ‘have -mercy.” 
but she who had insulted him. Then she buried her eyes again in that ‘shelter, 

“The solution of the mystery darted across Lord { and sobbed more passionately than ever, as if 
Avalon at the same instant. It brought with it, } ashamed of this sudden outburst. 
too, a thrill of unspeakable rapture. For did} The bench was a rustic one, large enough for 
not this indignation prove that Sybil took more} two persons, and Lord Avalon’s answer was to 
interest’ in him than in a mere acquaintance? } take the seat beside Sybil, slip his arm around 
If he had really spoken insolently of her, her } her waist, and draw her gently toward him. She 
anger would be in proportion to her affection for only faintly resisted. Her sobs grew less violent. 
him. No wonder, then, she had blazed out so. “ Dearest,’’ he said, softly, ‘there is no need 
Her indignation, though misconceived, had been } for mercy, unless indeed for me. Your mi e 
the righteous indignation of outraged self-respect, | was natural, so was your indignation. Don’t You 
and her severest words now seemed to her hearer} know that I love you? At one time, I had 
only what the occasion had demanded. almost’ begun to hope; but after the fire, you! 

“Tt was Charley, not I,’ he cried, making} changed; and here at Avalon, you have avoided . 
prisoner of the poor little fingers, that were | me, till I began to think it was Charley you— 
working so nervously. “(I saw him, in the} “Oh, no, no!’’ cried Sybil, eagerly, shaking 
distanee, with Yolande, as I came here; and} her head. 
they were walking slowly from this direction. “Then may I hope? Just a little?’ 

f Why, there they are now.” For one moment, she looked up at him, flushed 
: haere as he spoke, to an opening in the} a rosy-red, and then buried her face’ on ‘his 
on the other side of the bowling-green, ; broad shoulder, while he drew her cldter: ‘and 
‘was used as an entrance from the back of} closer to him. 
_ the house, which it almost directly faced. Lord 
: Avalon had not approached in that way, but by i XVI. 

A smaller gate, so to speak, half-way down, on$ CONCLUSION. 
the left. What more have we to tell? With the usual 
“Sybil looked, and saw the Lady Yolande lean-? blindness of sisters—at least, of all who are not 
ingon Charley's arm. She was looking up into } match-makers—Ethel had never had a suspicion 
his face, and he down into hers, and both were so} that. Lord Avalon was in love with Sybil, or that 
Meupied that they did not observe they were { Sybil cared for him’ in return. What was her 
being seen. Their pace was so slow, that $ astonishment, therefore, when, some two hours 
‘tiiere would have been just sufficient time for two i after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
Persons, walking no faster, to go from her side of Sybil rushed into her chamber, where she sat 
the green to where they now were, but no more. { alone reading, and, flinging herself on her 
Conviction was as sudden as it was complete. knees at Mrs. Lyttleton’s feet, burst into tears. 

“Qh, Lord Avalon!’ cried: Sybil, snatching ; Instinct told Ethel, however, that they were 
away her hands. before he divined her purpose, } happy tears. She leaned down, stroked the 
aad covering her face with them, “‘ can you forgive } girl’s hair, and kissed her. 
me? But indeed, indeed—the voice—’” « What is it, dear ?’’ she said, kindly: 

She broke down utterly. Violent sobs agitated | Oh! I am the happiest girl alive,’ Sybil 
hér whole frame. She sank helplessly into the 3 cried, in a tone half laughter, half tears, ‘flash- 
Seat, in front of which she had been standing. ing one look up at her sister, and then: burying 

_ Ido not wonder, now that I understand all,” } her blushing face again in Ethel’s lap, ‘You 
tid Lord Avalon, bending over her, and speak-! always said that, next after Lyttleton, he was 
ing in his tenderest tones, ‘I do not wonder ; the noblest man living.” 
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The truth flashed on the’ elder sister as by a} one! She’ was my grandfather’s favorite and 
revelation. There was! no need to mention who { only daughter, and he left her a large part of 
‘*he’’ was. Etliél sihiled to herself at. the quick ; the unentailed estates. They say a disappoint 
appropriation of the pronoun. ‘ There is but one; ment in early life soured her temper. 1 am glad 
for her, as for all of us,” she said to herself, with ; Cliarley is to have her fortune, and that you are 
a-happy look of introspection. Aloud, she said: } tooshare it with him. Accept my good wishes 
‘Yes, my child; Lord Avalon is as noble in char-} once: more.” 
acter as’ hé is by rank: I-could not have wished} «The duke took the announcement, which came 
for a better fate for you. Dear as you are to} by letter, less philosophically. It was he, in 
mé;, I can surrender you cheerfully to him—yes, } reality, who had been the front and head of the 
thankfully.’’. And she fondly stroked the beau-} plot to unite Avalon and Yolande. Ue wag 
tiful hair. ambitious,. and wished, to see his daughter a 

“IT am so glad—so glad,’ murmured Sybil. countess, and he had little faith in Charley, 
‘Oh! you have been a second mother to me,” But the duchess was more resigned. 
rising, and flinging her arms about her sister's; ‘You take too gloomy a view of it, Duke,” 
neck. ‘If you had not approved, it would have ; she'said. ‘‘ Yolande is my daughter, and there- 
broken my heart.”’ | fore I ean hardly be considered a severe judge 

\¢My dear,” said Ethel, softly, and almost { of her; and yet, her haughty temper, her want 
solemnly, ‘“‘ you know that for Lord Avalon 1} of control, and her intense self-will, would have 
have always felt the affection of a sister fora; made a marriage with Avalon a great risk, I 
brother, and I feel now as if God liad been very } never, as you know, was enthusiastic for it, 

me that Avalon is to be a brother in} Charley has less character, and will let her go 
... her own way sooner thaa have difficulty; and 

An hour before this, Lady Yolande had gone! that,’’ with a shrug of her plump and still pretty 
to the earl. She suspected Lord Avalon’ would ; shoulders, ‘‘is ‘the best) we can hope for her, I 
propose to Sybil and be accepted, and she was } fear.’ 
determined to announee her own engagement; The earl had scarcely recovered, from hig,sur- 
in advance. ‘‘ It shall not be said,’’ she thought, ; prise, after the interview with the Lady Yolande, 
“that he jilted me.’’ 1t was arranged, too, that ; when his son came in. At the tale he had 
she, not Charley;’should write to her parents. ; tell, the dld nobleman was even more astonished; 
“I can do more with them than you can,” she ‘for Avalon and his consin had been together 90 

- declared ;. you go and make it all right with , much, that the earl had feared his heir would feal 
your great-aunt, Don’t, for heaven’s sake, miss ; Yolandc’s engagement keenly. ‘* Bless my soul,” 
the train.”’ So, while Charley prepared for. his } he cried, ‘‘ how blind I have been. I thought it 
departure, she sought her uncle. She found him} was. you and Yolande, and Charley and Miss 
in the library, discussing English and American ; Sinclair; and now I’m told it’s just.the reverse. 
politics—a subject of which he was very fond— } You ask for my consent? Of course, I consent. 
with Mr. Lyttleton. The latter rose at once. } I had a prejudice once against Ameriean girls, I 
“T have come to.ask for your congratulations,” ; had read the story of ‘Daisy Miller, by that 
she said to her uncle, as soon as the other had } fellow—what d’ye call him ?—Jenkins, or James, 
left the. room; and then she told her story. or, some such hourgeois name; but’ I find now 

The earl was both surprised and disappointed ; } what. the really well-bred American woman is: 
but more the former than the latter. He had ; just perfection. Truth is, Avalon,” he said, with 
seen little comparatively of Yolande—at least.in- } emotion, ‘‘I never had a daughter; it has been 
timately, before this visit to Avalon—and she liad } the disappointment of my life; and often, since 
here shown traits of eharacter which perplexed ; Miss Sinclair has been here, I have sighed and 
and annoyed him. He had begun to doubt even } wished I had one like her,”’ 
whether he and the-duke had not made a mis-{; The Easter party broke up, two days after, as 
take—whether she and Lord Avalon were really } had been arranged from the first. Before that, 
fitted for each other. It was with a serise of } however, came a letter from Charley, announcing 
relief, therefore, that he-heard her—at least after ; his great-aunt’s death: he had arrived just in 
the first astonishment was over. Besides, it was } time to receive her blessing and close her eyes. 

. part of his equable character to accept accom-{ In a subsequent letter, he wrote that she had 
plished faets. left him her entire estate—tying it up, for bis 

“IT congratulate you most heartily,” he said, } lifetime, however, so that he could not spend the 
“dears Yolande. Dear me, so my old aunt is; principal, a provision which Charley had the good 
dying? A long life, and, I fear, not a happy { sense toapprove. “For I am no end of a spend- 
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thrift, as long as I have the money,” he said ; 
“temptation is too much for me: I’m glad, 
especially for Yolande’s sake, that the dear old } 
lady took such care to protect me from myself. * 
What a happy summer that was, which followed, 
for Sybil and Avalon. For now that they were to 
be married, the latter naturally joined the travel- 
D y, and accompanied them to the Continent, 
hen they left London in June. Ethel and her 
husband were still lovers, and their presence did ; 
i interfere with the others. The Rhine, the | 
lakes, the Alps from the Jura to Chamouni, ? 
}all visited in turn. To the last year of her } 

Sybil will recall that blissful tour. 

he Lyttletons returned to America late in 


sailing a month sooner than they had ; 
ed, in consequence of Sybil’s approaching } 


For Lord Avalon could not be per- 


0 wait longer than October, and accord- ; 


he followed them to the United States, a , 
weeks later. The ceremony took place in 


@ little church under the shadow of the blue | 


of southeastern Pennsylvania, and the 

g clergyman, as in Ethel’s case, was the 
Mr. Sinclair, the father of the bride. 

e happy couple left for Europe, immediately 

. They spent a fortnight, on 

* Castle, the almost princely 

aot the carl, in Devonshire; and then pro- 

tinent, intending to winter on 

7 yh Rome, on .their return, 

‘of March. Part of a letter, 

n at the Italian capital, by Sybil to Ethel, } 
this: ‘true eventful history.” 


““We are here at last, my dear,” said the fair 
} correspondent, “‘ after two such lovely months in 
} Egypt as defy description. You must see the 
Pyramids, and’ Thebes, and Phile for yourself, 
however: no words can tell their solemn beauty, 
nor the cliarm of the ‘lotus-eating life’ of the 
Nile. Oh, the splendor of the after-glow, the 
purple glory of the night. But even Egypt 
hardly affected me as much as Rome does. When 
I go to the Coliseum, I cannot help seeing that 
the old Pagan civilization, with much that was 
beautiful and poetical in it, was, after all, sensual 
} and brutal at the core, and that it culminated in 
i this blood-stained amphitheatre. Christianity, 
} on the contrary, finds its highest expression in 
churches and hospitals. What a difference! 
Contrast the chanting of the litany and psalms 
; with the roar and exultation of spectators at a 
martyrdom. Then the beauty of the landscape, 
; apart from its associations even. Flowers are 
; everywhere. The air is as balmy as that of Para- 
dise. You hear the lark singing, far up out of 
} sight, as you drive on the Campagna, At night 
the plash of fountains, that never ceases, soothes 
you to sleep. But alas, what they call the modern 
improvements are fast destroying the Rome of the 
artist and poet. Oh! how glad I am that we got 
here before it was entirely ‘ white-washed,’ as 
Story has it, in his little anecdote, you remember. 
Next winter, you must come out here; and then 
Avalon says he’ll hire a palace, so that we may 
all live together; and we'll be as happy, dearest, 
as the day is long.” 
[THE END.] 
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Now, really, I think this quite charming, 
This gay little leap-year affair! 
’ Although it is rather alarming 
To see the girls’ self-assured air. 
* ‘Town Iam somewhat delighted, 
They greet me with smiles swect and bland, 


No danger that I shall be slighted; 
My programme’s so much in demaii 


Prat slender brunette, tall and queenly— 
But blue makes her look like a fright— 
Has written her name most serenely, 
I think I remember the night 
Bhe danced with that stranger, so fleetly, 
The waltz she had promised to me, 
Then said she'd forgotten completely | 
T'll play the same game, she will see, 


At last she is coming—the beauty 
For whom I have waited in vain ; 

But pshaw! I forget it’s my duty 
Indifference utter to feign. 


F LEAP-YEAR. 


BROWN. 


No matter: to ask me she’s certain; 
Confound the provoking mischanee! 

I lean, unconcerned, ‘gainst the curtain), 
She passes with never a glance, 


There's glitter, and crush, and displaying 
Of all that is costly and rare, 
As past me the waltzers are swaying ; 
But yet I am plunged in despatr. 
Though oft to the masic entrancing 
I whirl in the throng o’er and o’er, 
With wall-flowers alone I am dancing; 
This thing is a horrible bore, 


Now, as I sit quietly dreaming 
O’er pufis of a fragrant cigar, 
I surely am right in esteeming 
That party was carried too far. 
Of course it was novel and pleasant; 
But I, for myself, fain would choose: 
I vow that, at least for the present, 
All leap-year affairs I'll refuse, 








MATTIE’S RETURN. 


BY LUCY ¢C. 


Ir was the day of the circus in W——, a well- 
known Western town. 
and the animals had been pouring into the place, 
and the inhabitants had manifested that excite- 
ment which only a circus in a drowsy little 
village can inspire. 

Among the crowd about the door, at the 
beginning of the afternoon exhibition, was a 
disheveled unkempt distracted-looking woman, 


who seemed greatly attracted by a flaming pic- } 


ture on the outside of one of the booths denom- 
inated ‘‘side-shows.”’ 


Since dawn the vans} 


PLEASANTS 


her mind by the figure of a dashing equestrtenne, 
and she, in her turn, was succeeded by an agile 
performer upon the trapeze. The venders of 
peanuts, and the purveyors of “long cool drinks,” 
known as “‘strawberry-lemonade,” and earnestly 
recommended as being ‘only five a glass,” failed 
to divert her attention for a moment. 

She had attended eyery circus for years, with 
no better result than this. Soon after Mattie’s 
disappearance, when her insanity had become 
;an accomplished fact, she had been sent to an 


It represented an enor- } } asylum ; but, after a fair trial, was discharged as 


mously fat woman, with a quantity of light hair } incurable. ’ 


sticking out around her head to such an extent } 


She was harmless enough, except for a pro- 


that @ bushel-basket could not have contained it. } pensity for consulting lawyers, which inspired 

That’ looks mightily like my Mattie,” she } them, in time, with such terror, that they would 
fly precipitately at her approach. The naughty 
school-children jeered at her for the sake of 
hearing her scold. The or. ones avoided her, 
ith presents of 


ym en children, 


observed, with an air of Gonviction, after a} 


lengthy inspection. ‘Can you tell me, sir,” 
touching a man in front of her upon the shoul- 
der, ‘who that lady is?” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” replied the man, without turn- 
ing around: “that is the famous Madame Catta- 
rina Poliatopski, the Albino wonder of the world, 
That lady, madam,”’ raising his yoice as he went 
on, ‘‘ fattened one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
Between the ages of nineteen and twenty; and 
her hair, madam, instead of growing down, like 
yours and mine, grows outward, and, upon being 
pressed or smoothed down, immediately flies 
back to its original position. .. She was discovered 
living in the wilds of Australia, and subsisting 
entirely upon rice. She has been brought, .at 
enormous expense, across the country, and is, 
without doubt, the fattest lady ever born to live.”’ 

He paused, out of breath, and she who had 
provoked’ this tirade rejoined, with the air of 
one whose convictions cannot be shaken by 
external evidence: 

*«She looks very much like my Mattie. I shall 
have it sifted to the bottom, for I don’t believe a 
word about Australia. The mayor of Minneapolis 
has the papers, as well'as the clothes she wore 
when she was taken away: TI have the best legal 
advice, and I shall leave no stone unturned. If 
these circus-people have got her, I shall come the 
Trojan war upon them sooner than give her up.’ 

Poor Mrs. Phipps sat anxiously through the 
performance, without coming to a definite con- 
clusion with regard to the lost Mattie. The 
image (828) fat woman was obliterated from 








and tried to propitiate h 
cast-off clothing for her n 
Her husband, a kind-hearted 
ing of comfort at home, ei cor solation st 
the saloons—to such ., 

a runaway team he d ‘him 

over him, thereby. ending his tr ; 

One day, a circus came to a town five ' 
away. Mrs. Phipps, as usual, was in attendanee. 
She was caught in a pouring rain on” the way 
thither, and exposed to the fierce heat of the sum 


on the walk back. She was quité ill from the: 


effects of the expedition, and those who knew 
her best found her more flighty than eves. 

During the winter, the inhabitants were elec 
trified by the arrival of a “variety-show.” The 
performers “put up” at the principal hofel, and 
their appearance and manners made quite a stir 
in the sleepy little town, half the time snowed 
up by thearctic storms which swept down from 
Canadian wastes. 4 

The leading-lady of the troupe—a pretty crea- 
ture, who did ‘not take the trouble in the day to 
wash from her face the paint which the footlights, 


required—sat at a small table in the long dining> 


room, with the manager of the troupe. 

“What's the matter with you?” he said, at 
last. ‘Youve been acting like a wax-work ever 
since we left Chicago.” 


The young lady laughed, as she affectedly peeled 


her orange. ‘I am approaching the scenes of my 
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nativity,’ she replied, with a tragic wave of her 
‘ hand. ‘Did you not know that I am Ethelberta, 

' the ‘ Long-Lost Child of The Prairie’?”’ 

' Aready laugh from the good-humored mana- 
" ger rewarded this attempt at wit. When the } 
~ laugh had subsided, she beckoned the waiter-girl, 
and asked her a question that made her stare. 

“Ts there a person in town named Mrs. 
Phipps?”’ she said. 
“Do you mean,”’ replied the waiter-girl, ‘the 
érazy Mrs. Phipps ?”’ 

‘Js she crazy?’’ The actress started, as she 

‘said this, and grew a little pale under her rouge. 

“Law, yes. Whenever she goes by, the boys 
holler owt: ‘Old Mrs. Phipps, chase her till she 
pki 4 a lot more. I don’t know the rest, 
but it*makes her awful mad.” 

“ Where does she live?” 





night she acted badly. Her dancing was with- 
out expression. The usual applause was lacking, 
and the manager was vexed. ‘What has put her 
out of sorts?” he said. 

But suddenly, in the midst of it all, rang out 
the cry of “ Fire!” 

The factory-whistles, choked by frost, shrieked 
it hoarsely ; the church-bells clanged it crisply ; 
the hurrying feet of men beat it out upon the 
snow with mufiled emphasis. In a few minutes 
the hall was deserted, and the actress, in her 
tulle and spangles, paused with the song upon 
her lips. Then she caught the excilement, slipped 
on a heavy cloak, which she found hanging in the 
vestibule, and buckled around her ankles the 
straps of a pair of arctic overshoes. 

The air was full of shouts and cries. The snow 
was red from the glare of the sky. She ran 


_ Bame old place she always has lived. First ; swiftly down the street, until she found herself 
 eorner below the" post-office, after you leave the iF 


main st 

The maaher looked curiotisly at her interlocu- 
- when she answered thas. The actress rather 
abruptly rose and left the dining-room. 


~ “Phat night, after’tea;‘on her way to the hall } loud voice. 


where the was to be given, the 
- actress fourll out the ier where Mrs. Phipps 

_ lived, and, ereeping up to ‘the window, pressed 
her face against the ‘pafié. “By the dim light of 
‘ lamp upon the table, she saw that the room 
| dirty and squalid: The children were 

tin a group around the broken 

i not figure of a woman lay upon 
he corneré’'Acénustomed, herself, to a 


splendor, this actual misery almost : scarcely able to articulate. 


in the midst of the throng. 

The swaying crowd and the fantastic light of 
the fire had so changed the aspect of the place 
that she did not recognize it. 

‘‘ Never mind that old rattle-trap,” shouted a 
“«Play on the next houses. If the 
wind takes them to-night, good-bye to the town.” 

A shower of water from the hose upon the next 
roof obeyed this command. A child’s scream rang 
out sharply; but nobody heard or heeded it: 
nobody, except the actress, who, in a man’s hat 
and ulster, stood unnoticed among the men. 

“What is it?’ she asked, reaching the child 
with a swift stride. 

“« Mother’s in there,” gasped the small creature, 
Her small face was 


ted the spectator. Directly there was a distorted with anguish, as she pointed to the 


ige in the aspect of the room. A small old- 
g child was putting some food upon the 
~ The,woman on the bed had risen and was 
pk ming a shawl around her. 
“Where are you going, mother?” she heard } 
this wizened mite of a child say. 
“Pm 4-goin’ to see the show,”’ said the woman. 
“1 think likely your sister Mattie may be there. 
I seen.a picture down town that looked like her. 
Thave the dockyments from'the mayor.” 
_* Well, it’s too cold, to-night, for you to go out, 
With that cough,” said the child, sharply and 
decisively. As she spoke, she pushed her mother 
down upon the bed, and unfastened the shawl. 
Bmall as she was, she seemed endowed with 
Premature wisdom and experience. ‘John Henry 
: x she added, authoritatively. ‘‘ Here, 


crea- 
ay to 
lights » 


ning 


Henry, put on your cap, and go around to 
how. I guess they’! let you go in without 
‘any ticket, if you say Mrs. Phipps. sent you.” 


The actress shrank away as he came out. That | 


xe 


ae 





upper windows, brilliant in the flames, A fireman, 
just arrived, saw the gesture, and instantly 
divined the situation. 

“Mrs. Phipps!’’ he ejaculated. 
she’s as crazy as a loon !’’ 

He rushed into the burning house, and up the 
crumbling stair. Somebody followed, close at his 
heels; but he did not turn to see who it,jras. In 
an upper room, kneeling beside an old trunk, 
with a doll and a few picture-books in her hands, 
they found Mrs. Phipps. 

‘I thought I would try and save Mattie’s 
things,’ she observed, looking up with a smile. 
She will want them when she comes back, if 
the mayor of Minneapolis—” 

But the fireman did not wait to hear more. 
He caught her up in his arms, and rushed, 
through the flame and smoke, down the stairs; 
and somebody, following close at. his heels, picked 
up the doll and the “ History of Cock Robin,”’ as 
they fell to the floor. 


“Good Lord, 
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It was all over. The rickety little house, was 
burned to the ground, The buildings adjacent, 
were defaced, and discolored by. water and smoke. 
The snow; melted and trampled, lay black and 
hideous upon, the .wooden,,sidewalks and. the 
frozen road. Mrs. Phipps had -been carried into 
the hotel, whose inmates, were greatly blessed in 
thus haying one sensation to tread,so closely upon 
the heels of another, She lay upon a bed. in the 
actress’s room, apparemtly fast asleep. She did 
not, understand what; had happened, and it was 
probable she never would: for she had been very 
strangely affected when Mattie, kneeling before 
her, had, with tears and sobs, declared herself, 
tobe the long-lost child, A physician had given 
the invalid a sedative, and pronounced, her situ- 
ation to be a very critical one. She lay. now 
unconscious. 

The lamp, was turned, low, and so. placed that 
its rays were shielded. from the patient's face, 
The, room -was. yery warm, and the wood-stove 
made acrackling throbbing sound. The actress 

thrown aside her heavy cloak, and. now sat, 
half dozing, in the dress she had worn. at: the 
theatre, with her long golden hair loose and { 
falling around her. She heard the patient stir, 
and speak, and went towards her. But her talk : 
was rambling and disconnected—a vague babble ’ 
about Mattie and the angels; the confused speech { 
of those who, upom.the border-land of life; see ‘ 
visions of a happier shore. Yet a lump came | 
into the watcher’s throat when those eyes, fever- 
ishly bright, fixed themselves upon. her face; and ‘ 
she felt herself identified, not as the erring, the | 
runaway child, but as one of those angelic beings | 


to, whom the; diseased fancy of the sufferer 
imagined Mattie’s. welfare intrusted. 

The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
to hide the blush which covered it. 

‘Oh! not an angel,” she murmured, and sank 
upon her knees; beside, the bed in an agony of 
penitence, striving with prayer to shut out the 
rambling words, which betrayed, unconsciously, 
the suffering her folly had occasioned. 

Presently, a knock, sounded upon the door. 
When she answered it, she found the manager 
standing upon the, threshold. 

««We start at six, inthe morning,” he said, 
‘“‘Hadn’t, you better get some rest?’ 

She shook her head; without speaking. 

‘‘ You are going, ain’t you?’ with a touch of 
{ misgiving. 

“T cannot.” 

‘©You will lose your place.” 

She smiled. a little sad gmile, and said : 

“T cannot go: my duty is here. I have done 
with the stage: for ever.” 

Her story got out. ,She did. not want. friends;; 
who, partly from kindness, and partly from other 
elgtpae came to see the,heroine of this sad tale. 
‘ They did what. they could, for the orphans, 
‘ Securing them homes, among people Who consid- 
ered their services an equivalent for their food and 
{ clothing; and when Mattie went away, she took 
‘ with her the care-worn little sister, wi ith a vow 


‘that she would fill the at of their 
6 her, i e 


é t dead mother, and bring chi 
a oe 








‘ possible, And this vow, amid 
of fortune, and many diffigulties ic 
career to overcome, she has, religiously & 





LOVE. 


BY LENA CARR, 


Lire is sweet ! 

All its blossoms cluster round my feet, 
And my heart is singing all day long, 
Pulsifig its joy in voiceless song. 

Oh, life is sweet! 

Complete ! 


Oh, spring-time rare ! 

You warmed my heart when winter chilled the air, 
And tinged my life with rosy glow, 
When all the world was under snow. 

Oh, spring-time rare ! 

So fair! 


Oh, lovely flowers! 

Heavy with fragrance in your sunny bowers, 
Smile in my face an answering smile, ' 
To those that fill my heart the while, 

Oh, lovely flowers! 

In showers! 


Oh, little bird! 

All winter long your song I’ve heard. 
Oh, that thrilling happy song, 
Down in my heart all winter long! 

Oh, little bird! 

Heart-stirred ! 


And this is love: 

The choicest gift sent from above. 
The one foretaste of heavenly bliss, 
That God vouchsafes to worlds like this, 

Sent from above, 

This love! 

Twin heart of mine, 

The tendrils of our souls entwine, 
No other joy was ever half so sweet, 

+ No love could make life so complete, 

Twin heart of mine, 

As thine! 








COUSIN PHILEMY’S VISIT. 


BY JOSIAH A 


We have had a visitor here, one of the relations 
on Josiah’s side: a old maiden... I do think it 
sounds so much more respec’ful to call ’em so, 

‘than old maid. But I had to tutor Josiah 
illy before I could get him into it. 

I guess she is one of the regular sort. There is 
different kinds of old maidens. Some that could 
marry if they would, and some that would, but 

_ couldn't, And I ruther mistrust, that she ig one 
_ of the ‘‘ would-but-couldn’ts.”’ 

Josiah never could bear the sight of her, and 
_he sort o’ blamed her for bein’ a old maiden. 
_ But I put a stop to that, for says I: 

“She ain’t to blame, Josiah.” 

_ And she wasn’t, I hain’t a doubt of it. , 


- Wal, she stayed, about fourteen weeks right | 


png, jest like a famine, or a pestilence, or any 

aged ick are a mind to bring up that is 
stiddy, 

ne ble, I'll confess, and she was 

I done well by her, and stood 

and Josiah all I could; he loved 


: fo put on yee and she loved to impose on him. 
[ don’t stand up fe either on’em, But they } 


sat remuleg. i’s-p’ints for the first twelve 
Ww And it come, tuff on me— 
For aL: was a disagreeable creeter, 

dno pice Ri 

Bhe is one of them that can’t find one solitary 

g or one solitary person in this wide world 

it ’em. If the weather is cold, she is% 

in’ for hot weather, and, if the weather. is’ 
ot, she is pantin’ for zero. If it is a pleasant 
ay, the sun hurts her eyes, and, if it is cloudy, 
she groans aloud, and. says she can’t see. 

And no”"fuman bein’ was ever known to suit 
her. She gets up early in the mornin’, and puts 
on her specks, and goes out, as it were, a-huntin’ 
up faults on folks. And she finds ’em—finds 
lots of 'em; and then she spends the rest of the 
day a-drivin’ ‘em, ahead of her, a-groanin’ 
at em. ; 

_ You know this world bein’ such a big place, 
and so many different sort o’ things on it,that 

| You can generally find on it’ the particular sort 
@ game you sot out to find in the mornin’. 
fe you sot out to find beauty and goodness, if 


take good aim and are perseverin’, if you 
Jest track ’em, and foller.’em stiddy, from morn- 
ing till night, and don’t get led away follerin’ up 


LLEN’S WIFE 


some other game—suc as meanness and selfish- 
ness, and other such worthless heads of cattle— 
why, at night you will come in with a sight of 
good game: you will be a noble and happy 
hunter. 

At the same time, if you hunt all day for 
faults, you will come ‘in at night with sights of 
pelts; you will find what you hunt for—track 
*em right along, and chase ’em down. 

Wal, Philemy never got led away from her 
particular chase. She jest hunted faults, from 
mornin’ till night, and done well at it: she 
brought in sights of skins. 

But oh! wasn’t it, disagreeable in the extreme 
$ to Samanthy, who had always tried to bend her 
bow and bring down beauty, to have her family’s 
; huntin’ -grounds turned into so different a war- 
{path? It was disagreeable! It was! it was! 

And then, too, my havin’ to stand between her 
and Josiah was fearful wearin’ on me. All the 
hull time, till about the middle of the twelfth 
week, I had to stand between their two tongues. 





tongues. 

“But along about the middle of the twelfth 
week I see a change; Philemy had been un- - 
commonly exasperatin’, and I expected she would 
sot Josiah to goin’, and I groaned in spirit to 
think what a job was ahead of me to‘part their 
two tongues—when all of a sudden I »see a 
cur’us change come over his face, 

I remember jest. the date that the change in his 
mean was visible and made known to me; for it 
was the'very mornin’ that. we got the invitations 
to old Mr. and Mrs. Pressly’s silver-weddin’, 

And that was the fifteenth day of June, along 
about the middle of the forenoon—and it wasn’t 
half an hour after Elnathan Pressly come to the 
door and handed us the invitations, that I see the 
change in-his.mean, 

And when. I asked him about it afterwards, 
what that strange and eur’us look meant, he 
never hung back a mite,from tellin’ of me, but 
says, right out plain: 

‘“‘Mebby, Samanthy, I hain’t done exactly as I 
ought to, by Cousin Philemy. But Lord sakes, 
we're all tired of /her, as you know; and I’ve 
jest thought of a good idee to get rid of her.’’ 

«Remember, she’s a guest. Don’t do anything 
discreditable,’’ I said. 
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“They didn’t fight with their hands, but. fit be oe 
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‘*Disreputable?’”’ cried Josiah, ‘Don’t tell 

™ I’m disreputable, or Philemy either.’’ 
‘‘Disereditable is what I said, ”’ I remarked, 
calmly. 

“Oh, then, why don’t you speak plain? No, 
I’m goin’ to be obleegin’. I have made up my 
mind to make her a happy surprise.” 

« Wal,” says I, “80 do.’’ 

I thought he was goin’ to get her a new dress. 
She had been a-hintin’ to him dretful strong to 
that effect. She wanted a parmetty, or a balze- 
reen, or a circassion, which was in vogue in her 
young days. But I was in hopes he would get ; 
her a cashmire, and ‘told him so plain. 

But I couldn’t get him to tell what the surprise 
was, or how it was goin’ to send her away with- 
out looking inhospitable. He only says, says he: 
“T am goin’ to make her a happy surprise.” 
And that was all. 

And the thought that he was a-goin’ to make 
any change, that would get rid of her politely, 
was considerable of a comfort to me. And I 





‘needed comfort ; yes indeed I did, I needed it bad. 
For not one single thing did I do for her that I 
done right, though I tried my best to do well 
by her. 

But she found fault with my vittles from } 
mornin’ till night, though I’m called a excellent 


ook all over Jonesville, and all round the ‘sur- 
‘roundin’ country, out as far as Loontowa, it has 
~ @ome straight back to me from them that wouldn’t 
lie, but it hain’t made me vain. 

“But I never cooked a thing that suited Philemy. 
Most of my vittles was too fresh, and then if I 
braced up and salted "em extra, so as to be sure to 
please her, why, they was briny, and hurt her 
mouth. 

Why, if you’ll believe it, I give her a shawl— 
made her a present of it ; it had even checks, black 
and white, jest as many threads in the black 
stripes as there was in the white. And she told me, ; 
after she had looked it all over, and said it was 
kinder thin and slazy, and checkered shawls had 3 
gone out of fashion, and the black looked some } 
as if it would fade with washin’, and the white } 
wasn't over clear, andthe colors wasn’t no ways { 
becomin’ to her complexion, and etcetery, etcetery. 

« But,” says she, after she had got all through ; 
with the rest of it, “if the white stripes was 14 
where the black was, and the black where the { 
white was,’’ she should like it right well. 80 

And there it was even check two and two. } W 
Don’t it beat all? \, 

Wal, that was a sample of her doin’s. If any- ; 
body had a Roman nose, she wanted a Greecey ° 
one, and if the nose was Greece, why then she } 
wanted Rome. 


‘like a father to her, and always had, 


? luck ~reachin’ 


Why, Josiah says to me, along about the 
last of the eleventh week, he said, to ourselves in 
private, ‘‘that if Philemy: went to heaven she 
would be dissatisfied with it; and think it was 
livelier, and more goin’ on, down to the other 
place.’’ 

[ told him “I wouldn't hear him talk so.”’ 

“Wal,” says he, ‘don’t you believe it?” 

And I kinder turned him off, and wouldn't 
tell, and told him “it was wicked to talk so,” 

“Wal,” says Josiah, “you dassent say she 
wouldn't.” 

And I dassent, though I wouldn’t own it up to 
him. TI dassent. 

And if she kinder got out of other occupation 
for a minute, durin’ them first twelve weeks, she 
would be a-quarrelin’ with Josiah about age. 

I s’pose she and Josiah wasn’t fur from the 
same age, for they was children together. But 


‘she wanted to make out she was young. 


And she would tell Josiah that he seemed jest 
It riled 
him, for he wants to make out that he is kinder 


along about the fifth or sixth week, when she} 
a-goin’ on about “how good and fatherly 
lodked, and how aries he seemed like a father to 
her, and always had,” says he: 

“T wonder if I bonnie like a father to you, 


young himself. And says he to her, one Cs 


when we was a-kickin’ at each other in the same 


cradle?” says he. ‘* We both used to nuss out of © 
the same bottle, anyway, for I have heard my” 
mother say so lots of times. There wean't ten” 
days difference in our ages. You was"ten days 
the oldest, as I have always made out,” 

She screamed right out. 


“Why, Josiah Allen,” says she, “where is 


your conscience, to talk in that way—and your 
heart ?”’ 

“In here, where everybody’s is,” 
strikin’ himself with his right hand. 
He meant to strike against his | 
struck too low, kinder on his stomac 

And says I: “That is what I have always 
thought, Josiah Allen. I have always had better 
your conscience through your 
stomach tham in any other way. And now,” says 
I, “do you go’out and bring me in a pail of 
water.” 

T used to get beat out, and sick of their 

scufflin’s and disagreein’s, and broke ’em up 
whenever TI could. 


says Josiah, 


‘breast, but 


But good land! I used ‘to get sick enough of 


Philemy’s fault-findin’. Not one single thing did 
she approve of while she stayed here, and not 
one single thing did she like. 

It did beat all. It was tuff on me—fearful tuff. 
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And when she caloulated to make out her visit 
md go, was more than I could tell—for four 
weeks had passed away like a nite-mair of the 
nite, and six weeks, and eight weeks, and ten 
weeks, and she didn’t seem to be no nigher goin’ 
than she did when she come. 

_ And I would not make a move towards’ gettin’ 


sid of her, not if I had dropped down dead in my } 


tracks, because she was one of the relations on his 
side. But I was glad when he said he’d fix it, 
especially that he'd do it and not be inhospitable. 

_ I was completely fagged out. As I told Tirzah 
ie one day, in confidence, I never knew the 
meanin’ of the word “ fag’’ before. 

And Tirzah Ann told me—she couldn’t bear 
ber—that if she was in my place she would start 
her off, Says she: 

_ “She has plenty of brothers and sisters, and a 

¢ of her own, and why should she come here 

and father?” And saysshe: ‘I'll 
other. .['d jest as leve as not.” 
wi: “Tireah Ann, if you say a word to her, 

r put confidence in you again.” Says I: 

is full of tribulations, and we must expect 

“YW bear our crosses,;;among ’em, husbands’ rela- 

tins.” Says I: “The old martyrs had greater 
gses than Philemy.” 

she: ‘I believe Philemy would have 

John Rogers.’’ 

I don’t know but she would. I didn’t 
in’ it up that she would ; 
| believe she would have 

a more tejus than the nine children, and the 
vat the breast, anyway. 

l, as I said, it was durin’ the twelfth week 
tJosiah turned round and told me what he 
‘goin’ to do. The cur’us thing was that, } 

a that time out, instead» of quarrelin’ with 

he used her first-rate. And, when she 

talk before folks about how much filial 
m she had for him, and about his always 
_ been jest like a parent to her, and every- 
thiag of the kind, he never talked back a mite, 
% he had done before, but looked clever, and 
told me, in confidence, ‘that he had turned over 
# new leaf, and he was goin’ to surprise her— 
give her a happy surprise—and that would get 
tid of her without bein’ disreputable—no, dis- 
@editable. Darn the big words,” he said, “one 
doesn’t. know, half the time, what they méan.” 
» He seemed, all at once, instead of lovin’ to 
fle her up, as he had, to jest put his hull mind 
@ the idee of this joyful surprise. 
> I am always afeard—with reason—of 
Allen’s enterprises. But, do all I could, 
‘jhe wouldn’t tell me one word about what he was 
ein’ to do, only he kep’ it up—kep’ a-sayin’ that 
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‘tit was sumthin’ I couldn’t help approvin’ df, 
and it was sumthin’ that would happify me, and 
be a solid comfort to her, and a great gain and 
honor.” 

So—though I trembled some for the result— 
I had to let it go on: for’ she was one of the 
relations on his side; and I knew it wouldn’t do 
for me to interfere too much and meddle, 

Why, he did come right out, one day, and hint 
to me to that effect. 

Says I: «Why do you go on and be so secret 
about it? Why don’t you tell your companion 
all about. it—what you are a-goin’ to do?’’ 

And he says: “I guess I know what I’m 
about; she is one of the relations on my side, 
and I guess I have got a little right left, and»a 
little spunk.”’ 

“Yes,” says I, sadly, “you have got the 
spunk.” 

“Wal,” says he, “I guess I can spunk up, 
and do sumthin’ for one of my own relations 
on the Allen side, without any interference or 
any advice from any Smith family, or any Miss 
Jones—or anybody.”’ 

SaysI: “Idon’t want to stop your doin’ all 
you can for Philemy—but why not tell what you 
are a-goin’ to do?” 

“Tt will be time enough when the time comes,”’ 


says he; ‘you will find it out in the course of 


next week.’’ 

Wal, it went along for a week or so, after he 
told us this, and we was all expe weal 
along to the middle of the week a 
day, I sot down to tie off a comfort 
onbleached strainer-cloth, that T had bought Ln 
colored with tea-leaves. It was a sort of o light 
mice-color, a pretty soft gray, and I was a-goin’ 
to tie it in with little balls of red .zephyr-wosterd, 
and work it in buttonhole-stitch round the edge 
with the same. It was for our bed, Josiah’s and 
mine, and it was goin’ to be soft and warm, and 
very pretty, though I say it that shouldn't. 

It wasn’t quite so pretty as them that ain’t 
colored—I had them for my spare-beds, cream- 
color tied with pale-blue, that was perfectly beau- 
tiful, and very dressy—but I thought, for aE 
day use, a colored one would be better. 

Wal, I had brought it out and was jest a-goin’ 
to put it onto the frames—some new-fashioned 
ones I had borrowed from Tirzah Ann for the 
occasion—and Cousin Philemy had jest observed 
‘that the new-fashioned frames with legs wasn’t 
good for nothin’, and she didn’t like the color of 
gray—it looked too melancholy, and would be 
tryin’ to our complexions.”’ 

And I broke in, and told her “that I didn’t 
s’pose that there would be a great congregation 
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in our bed-room as a general thing in the dead of 
night, to see whether it was becomin’ to Josiah 
and me or not. And it bein’ as dark as Egypt, 
our complexions wouldn't make a very bad show 
anyway.” 

“Wal,” she said, “to tie it with red wasn’t 
at all appropriate. Tt was too dressy a color for 
folks of our age, Josiah’s and mine: why,” says 
she, ‘‘even I, at my age, would skarcely care to 
sleep under one so gay.” And she wouldn’t 
‘shave a cheese-cloth comforter anyway,” she 
went on to say, when, on a sudden, she stopped 
to ketch breath, for Josiah had come in. 

And Josiah, he ups and says: 

“Oh! wal,’’ says he, ‘‘ Philemy, a cheese-cloth 
comforter is better than none, and I should think 
you would be jest the one to like any sort of a 
frame on legs.” 

But I wunk at him, a real severe and warnin’ 
wink, and he stopped short off, for all the world 
as if he had forgot bein’ on his good behavior; he 
stopped short off and went right to behavin’, and 
says he to me: 

«Don’t put on your comforter to-day, Samanthy, 
for the babe, and Tirzah Ann, and Whitfield, are 
a-comin’ up bime-by ; and Maggie is a-comin’, and 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

** Wal,” says I, ‘that is a good reason why I 
‘should keep on with it: the girls can help me, if 
| I don’t get it off before they get here.” 

_ “Wal,” says he, “‘ Miss Minkley is comin’ too, 
and the elder.” 
yee!’’ says I, “Josiah Allen, why didn’t 
tell ‘me ‘before, so I could have baked up 
sumthin’ nice? What a man you are to keep 
things; how long have you known it?’ 
**Oh, a week or so.” 





‘A week?’ says I. “Josiah Allen, where is 
your conscience, if you have got a conscience ?”’ 

“In the same old place,’’ says he, kinder 
hittin’ himself on the pit of his stomach. 

“Wal, I should think as much,” says I. 

And Philemy, says she: 

“A man that won’t tell things,” says she, ‘is, 
of all creeters that walks the earth, the most dis- 

reeable. And I should think the girls, Maggie ; 

d Tirzah Ann, would want to stay to home and } 
“elean house, such a day as this. And I should ? 
think a elder would want to stay to home, so’s to 
be on hand in case of anybody's happenin’ to be 
exercised in their minds and wantin’ to talk with 
him on religious subjects. ‘and if I was a elder’s 
wife, I should stay to home with him. T should 
think it was my duty and my privilege. And if 
I was a married woman, I would have enough 
baked up in the’house all the time, so’s not to be 





afraid of company.” 


But I didn’t answer back a mite; I jest ao 
away my frames, and went out and stirred up 9 
cake: I had one kind by me, besides cookies and 
jelly-tarts. 

But I felt real worked up to think I hadn't 
heard, 

Wal, I hadn’t more’n got that cake fairly int 
the oven when the children come, and Elder 
Minkley and his wife. 

And I thought they looked queer, and I thought 
the elder begin to tell me sumthin’, and I thought 
I see Josiah wink at him. But I wouldn’t want 
to take my oath whether he wunk or not, but I 
thought he.wunk. 

I ‘was jest a-turnin’ this over in my mind, 
and a-carryin’ away their things, when I glanced 
my eyes out of the settin’-room window, and there 
was Abi Adsit a-comin’ up ‘to the front door, and 
right behind her was her pa and ma Adsit, and 
the Daggit girls, and old Miss Mooney and 
Matilda Mooney, and Lute Pitkins and his 
wife, and Miss Petingall, and Azarier Jackman 
and his wife, and Philena. A hull string 
"em, as long as a procession. 


Says I, and I spoke right out before I thought, 
‘says I: 


““Why’ee!”’ says I. ‘For the land’s sake,” 


says I, “has there been a funeral or anything? 


And are these the mourners?’ says I. “Are 


stoppin’ here to warm ?”’ 

For it was a cold And I repeated the 
words mechanically, ooh. as I see ’em i 
up the path. . 

‘‘They be mourners, ain’t they ?’’ 

“No,” says Josiah, who had come in, and Was 
a-standin’ by the side of me unbeknown to @ 
Says he, in'a proud axent: 

“No, they ain’t mourners; they are 
fiers—they are highlarriers. They have come 
our party. “We are givin’ a party, Samanthy. 
We are havin’ a diamond weddin’ for Philemy.” 

“A diamond weddin'?” I repeated, mechair 
ically. 

‘ Yes, this is my happy surprise for Philemy.” 

I looked at'Philemy. She looked strange; she 
had sunk back in her chair, and I thought she 
was goin’ to faint ; and she told somebody, next 
day, ‘that she did almost lose conscientiousness.” 

“Why,’”’ says I, “she ain’t married.” 

“ Wal, she ought to be, if she ain’t,” says he 


“Tsay it is time for her to have some sort of @ 
Everybody was a-havin’ ’em: tin, anf) 


weddin’. 
silver, and wooden, and bass-wood, and glass 
and T thought it was a perfect shame that Phile 
shouldn’t have none of no kind—and I shed 
Ta lay to and surprise her with one, and 
happify her.” 
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«Wal, why didn’t you make her a silver one, 
ore tin * 
«Or a paper one,”’ screamed Philemy, who had 
fiz up out of her almost faintin’ condition. ‘That 
would have been much more appropriate,’ says 


va a 


she. 

Wal, I thought a diamond one would be more 
profitable to her. For I asked ‘em all to’ bring ; 
diamonds, if they brought anything. And then 
Pthought it would be more appropriate to her 

1 
“Why,” she screamed out, “they have to be 

mafried seventy-five years before they can have } 
a diamond wedding.” 

» “Yes,” says he, dreamily, “<I thought that 
Would be about the right figures.” 
_ Sie was too mad to find fault, or complain, or 
anything. She ard marched off upstairs, and 

n't come down ‘again that night. And the 

3 folks had a good time, and the old ones too, 
_— Ann and Muggie had brought some 
F 3 with ’em, and so had some of the 
I whinseehs 3 and, with what I had, there was 
, and more than enough. 

uk Wal, the very next mornin’, Philemy marched 
- down like a grenadier, and ordered Josiah to 
ie Se: beth trtn. And she eat breakfast 
“with her things on, and hain’t been back since. 

Twas glad to see. her go; but was sorry 
rent on in such a way, and I tell Josiah he 
Was to blame. — 
‘ > But he acts as 
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as you please. And he 
es all over the ts again every time I 
‘him to-do about it. He says: 

— to have a weddin’ of some 


aad course I can’t dispute that when he 
e right down, and says: 
me, tie 
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« Ain’t she old enough ?” 

And I'll say, kinder short: 

** Why,.1 # pose so.”’ 

“Wal,” says he, ‘“‘ wouldn’t it have been profit- 
able:if they had brought diamonds? Wouldn't it 
have been both surprisin’ and profitable ?”’ 

And I say I s’pose so; ‘but that’ he knew they 
wouldn’t, and that it was hard on Philemy. 

And he says, says he; 

“T told ‘em expressly to bring diamonds, if 
they had more’n they wanted. I charged old 
Bobbet and Sam Pitkins especially on the subject. 
I told’em that I didn’t want 'em to scrimp them- 
selves; but, says I,’ ‘ifvyou have got. more 
diamonds than you want, Sam, bring a few over 
to Philemy.’” 

“ Yes,’’ says I, coldly, “he was dretful likely to 
have more diamonds than he wanted, workin’ out 
by day’s work to support his family. You know 
there wasn’t @ soul you invited that owned a 
diamond.” 

«4 How did I know what they owned ?”’ he ae 

says he) “I never have prowled around their 
buro-drawers and things, tryin’ to find out 
they had. They might have had quarts of ’em, 
and I not know it.” 

Says I: “ You did it to make fun of Philemy, 
and get rid of her, and it only makes it worse, 
and makes'mée ‘think less of you, to have you try 
to smooth it over.’ Says I: “I'd be honorable 
about it,.if [ was in your place, and own up.’’ 

“Own up? What*have I got to own up? I 
shall always say, if my orders was carried out, 
it would have been a profitable’ affair - 
Philemy, and it would, profitable and surprisin’. 

And that is all I can get him to say about it. 
And he looks chirk. But'I feel dubersome about 
it. Dretful dubersome. 
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BY HELEN 


‘Tur canvas glows with those rare sunset dyes 
__ That mark the close of summer's fairest days, 
‘And all that taste or beauty can devise 

Is imaged there to claim our warmest praise. 


The glowing page uprears its shaft of fame 
O’er gulfs and seas, for never-ending hours; 
And myriad tongues repeat the author’s name, 
__ : And praise a work that shows the scholar's powers. 


. But cultured tastes and all refinement’s arts 

©) = The brilliant mind in ev'ry form displays, 

\* Are valucless ‘as dross to those whose hearts 
Know nét the Lord, and walk not in his ways, 

ik oe i 

+ The humblett slave that earns his daily bread 

With sweating brow and often aching limb, 
Vou. LXXXVI.— 
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A. BRAINS. 


Whose highest aim is in God’s ways to tread, 
To bend the knee and meekly learn of Him— 


Has greater hold upon. eternal things 
Than he whose mind, with wisdom’s stores 
From all his fields of rarest culture brings 
But empty husks to lay at Jesus’ feet. 


Who make best use’ of talent God has given, 
The light of an immortal shore shall know; _ 

But cultured souls will scarcely enter Heayeds” ‘ 
That missed the’ pearls of greatest price” below. ' 


Then lost those charms that fail to clothe the mind, 
With noble Christian virtues deep and broad, 

And all the graces of the heart combined 
Are nothing worth without the grade of God. 





JESSIE’S HERO. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


Tuere was a dreamy: look in Jessie’s bright 
face, as she stood thinking. Tom Marshall and 
Will Enderly were both rivals for her fayor. 
Both were brave handsome generous young 
fellows: Tom had the most money; Will had 
only his own energy and ambition. Jessie did 
not know which one she liked best. 

“1 wish I did,” she said, musingly. “I wish 
there was some way of proving them. The man 
I marry must be a hero, in the best sense of the 
word. He must be kind, tender, and true: above 
all, he must be brave. More than anything else 
I despise a coward.” 

& To clear her brain, she decided on a walk. She 
Wended her way to the pretty park by the river- 


© «es gide, where the people of Springdale used. to 


Sige: of summer evenings, and seated herself on 
of the rustic benches. She had-not been 
there ten minutes, when the very persons of 
whom she had been thinking appeared, each 
probably hoping to meet her. Tom came first. As 
he drew near, a little boy, who was rolling a 
hoop down the smooth path, ran against Tom in 
his haste, and tumbled flat to the ground. 
Tom passed on, merely saying, with a careless 
laugh: ‘ Keep out of the way, you chit !’’ 
.. Will _Enderly was close behind. Seeing the 
t, he stopped, picked up the little fellow, 
brushed the dust.from his coat, and restored his 
hat, soying kindly.+ 
‘Hello! little man, did we upset you? Never 
mind; better luck next time. We didn’t mean to, 
you know.” 
* «You didn’t,” abled the boy, half ready 
to cry, “but the other fellow didn’t care. And 
I'll upset him, if I get a chance.” And off he 
ran, after his hoop. Tom, meantime, had gained 
the coveted seat by Jessie, so that Will could only 
raise his hat, in passing, and walk on. 
/ But Jessie had not lost any of this little inci- 
and in her heart she had said: 
“One victory for Will Enderly. He has the 
kindest heart, at least. I wish he shared my 
seat, instead of Tom. If he but proves as brave 
as he is kind, why, then—” 
Even in her heart she did not finish that sen- 
But there was a lovely light in her eye 
as it beamed upon Will, in return for his saluta- 
tion, which made his heart beat rapidly with 
tall (886) 
te 








A. few days later, Jessie had a chance to-test 
the courage of both her lovers. About five miles 
from Springdale «there was a wild beautiful spot, 
known as. Fern Glen, where picnic-parties often 
resorted; and here Jessie and her two suitors, 
with a merry party, had gathered. 

They had enjoyed an abundant dinner, spread 
upon the fresh green grass, and were rambling 
about in groups, upon the rocky cliffs around the 
glen, gathering ,wild-flowers and rare specimens 
of beautiful ferns, from which the glen derived 
its name, when, Jessie’s chance came. 

She was gathering a splendid fern, which grew 
very near the edge of a high rough cliff, when, 
chancing to look over the gorge, she spied a 
magnificent. scarlet flower, growing below. 

‘*QOh, how beautiful!’ she cried. ‘I never 
saw one like it...I. must, and will have that 
flower.”’ 

The rest of the group gathered near to look 
over, ‘I don’t think you'll get it, Jess,” said 
Molly Freeman, coolly. ‘No one would be 
likely to go down there for. the sake of a 
mere flower.’’ 

‘« But they will for my 
wilful spirit seemed to 
she thought: ‘* Now is 
And then aloud she added 
is a challenge for you, .Who is brave enough to 
go down the gorge and bring me that flower?” 

Two or)-three young men looked over the 


4 
eried Jessie, A 


cliff, and shook their heads. .The risk was to 
But Jessie was — 


great: they would not dare it. 
determined. Turning to Will Enderly, she said: 

“Come, Mr. Enderly, you will do my bidding, 
I know! . Get me the scarlet flower, please.” 

Will looked grave, as he answered : 

‘‘No, Miss Jessie, I cannot risk my life for 
such a trifle, Surely, you do not wish it?” 

“But I do wish it,’’ cried Jessie, decidedly. 
“Nay, I command it.” 

‘*T cannot obey,”’ was the firm answer. 

“What? Are you afraid to go down-?”’ asked 
Jessie, tauntingly, her pretty cheeks all aflame. 

Will turned still paler, but he said quietly: 

«* Yes, for so small a cause, f am.”’ 

‘‘What? You a coward?’ And Jessie’s voice 
rang out loud and clear, ‘‘Go this moment, or I 
will never speak to you again, Will Enderly !” 

“Then, farewell. I will not go,’ was the 





“There, gentlemen, 
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(never. And deadly white, with folded arms, “Tom! Tom Marshall! ‘Tom will go!’ cried 
“Will walked away. several voices. ‘‘ Where is Tom?” 
Tom Marshall stepped forward, and began to} But Tom,'after one look, drew back, pale and 
throw off his coat. ‘* Miss Jessie, I'll go down } trembling. - 
and get the flower,” he said! “1 couldn’t,”’ ‘he said. “No man could, and 
“Oh, Jessie, don’t let him !"’ cried two or three } live to return.”’ 
of the girls. ‘It is too dangerous. ‘Don’t let} “You told Jessie ‘you’d go,” cried Jolin’s 
him! It would be cruel!” cousin, Mollie Freeman, through her sobs. 
Jessie drew herself up proudly. | ‘““T knew she didn’t mean it,” said Tom, flush- 
“Don’t be alarmed; I'am sot an ogress,” she ; ing fiery red. ‘I can’t go. I dare not.” 
gid. ‘‘I do not want the flower. I would not “Stand back there,” cried a firm voice, as Will 
have it now, if it grew at my feet. I wanted to Enderly stepped to the edge of the cliff “I’m 
find out who was the brave manj‘and who the ; going down.” 
eoward. And I have found out. | Mr. Marshall, «Not you!’ exclaimed Jessie, who stood close 
puton your coat. It is enough that you were ; beside him. ‘*You'know you cannot!” 
willing to dare the danger for my sake.” “Stand back,’ I say!’ was Will’s answer, 80 
Will was not too far off to ‘hear every word } sternly given that Jessie shrank back, utterly 
Jessi@thad spoken. She had raised her voice on abashed. ‘Without even giving her a glance, Will 
bse ieee ‘he might ‘hear, and’ she. knew her § threw off his coat and his shoes. The others, 
‘ “stung deeply, as ‘she’ mearit’ they ; recognizing the master-spirit, watched his motions 
Be walked away on_Tom’s ‘arm, and he ; in Silence. 
_of his victory ol Indeed, he “had “ Bring the rope from the swing here, quick !” 
‘intention all the time. He never? he ordered. And, while strong youths flew to 
to descend that dangerous cliff. But {do his bidding, he threw himself flat upon the 
knew Jessig, Lincoln, and: felt sure if he ground, reached his head over the gorge, on 
to go uld forbid it, as she did, and ; shouteg, cheerily: 


. of bWodiess Bakekd ; « Hold ‘on there,’ John! Ill beewith you ts. a 
L was soon forgotten, except ; minute.” 
; 


, ed. Will moddily $ “Hurry !° I can’t hold much longer,” came up 
e, and, whenever J and Tom ? ® 


the faint answer. 
pene atvhim, much{ ‘Aye, aye! Im sotning;” shouted Will, He 
a sprang to his feet’ag the rope was brought up, 
ue iome had nearly arrived. ; and, knotting one-half the long cord firmly about 
of the party Were already descending the i his waist, had the centre passed round a stout 
‘by the long path to the glen, others were young ¢ree near the brink of the cliff, and taking 
it Upon’the plateau at the top, when a wild ; the loose end in his hand, lowered -himeelfgpver 
was heard by those below, followed by {the edge. Obeying his rapid orders, four strong 
ties of Help! help! help!” fellows let him down the face of the precipice, 
ey rushed back, and found those upon the; until he could reach poor John. Then he 
running frantically aréind, or leaning shouted ‘Hold!’ to those above. 
i the dangerous edge, as if mptohing some-; There wasa moment of deathly stillness. Those 
g below. who dared, looked over the edge of’ the cliff, 
if “What is it? What's the matter?” was the { watching the scene below, where Will was 
; question. And the thrilling answer came : j replay knotting the rope about the helpless form 
‘John Freeman has fallen over. Heis caught on } of poor John. Those who dared not, stood baek 
alimb halfway down. What shall we do? Who with pale lips and-elasped hands, waiting breath- 
cau save hinv? He can’t hold on long, and he'll }  lessly for the shout from the gorge. Se aa 
be killed.” “Ready! pyll!” came at last. gets! 
Pebsutiousty holding each other back, they all; They pulled, at the word. Slowly, cautionsly, 
Peeped over the ‘fearful “cliff. There, indeed, ; lest the sharp rocks should eut the frail rope, and 
‘hung poor John, caught upon a jagged limb, to ; the figure they were lifting be dashed to pieces 
‘Which he clung, midway down the dreadful far, far down the. abyss, they pulled, until at 
“forge. And his cries of ‘‘ Help! help!’ were ‘ last willing hands reached out to lift the fainting 
coming up fainter and fainter, as his strength ' | John, and he was laid safely upon the ground, 
diminished. - * ‘ with only a dislocated shoulder. 
But he could not be left there to die. Someone But his brave rescuer yet dangled in the chasm 
surely would go down. Widow it be? ‘ below, and,. while some brought water to restore 
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John to consciousness, the rest gave themselves 
up, with bated breath, to the task of drawing 
Will up. He was much heavier than John, and 
if the rope’should break, what then? Carefully, 
gently, yet firmly; they drew in the cord, hand 
over hand, until he could grasp the edge of the 
rock... Then, with garments: torn, bruised and 
bleeding from the sharp faces of the stones, he 
was dragged in, and laid senseless and exhausted 
beside John. 
» At this moment, a little figure in, blue came 
flying up, It was Jessie, Kneeling by, his, side, 
she caught his bruised hands, and, bathing them 
with her flowing tears, sobbed: out piteously : 
“Oh, Will, Will, speak to me.. Forgive me! 
ony foggive poor foolish Jessie, my dear brave 


A a at aad ate 
more potent than the cool water with which the 
others had dashed his brow... For. presently. Will 
opened his eyes, looked up into the sweet 


anguished fae bending over him, and said: 


(| Kiss me, Jessie !’’ 

And Jessie stooped before them all, and laid 
her soft lips to his. 

. But she did not care now: She-had found her 
hero, and all the love and gratitude she could 
shower upon ‘him would hardly make amends for 
the taunts she had hurled at him earlier in the 





day. 

Tom slunk away. There was no chance for 
him now,,he knew. . Jessie would never be his, 
and Fern Glen must ever remain a bitter memory 
in his mind. 

Jessie blamed. herself for the nearly fatal 
occurrence. It was in leaning over to look at the 
flower, which had been the cause of the quarrel 
‘ that John Freeman fell, and she thought. it incum- 
bent upon her to show both John and Will every 
attention until they were fully’ recovered,. to 
which they certainly had no objections, . By the 
time he. was quite well, Will’/had won from Jessie 
a promise to take him for life. She had found 
Her Hero. 
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BY MBS. 


Ort, at the hour of twilight, 
When stilled are hopes and fears, 
The spell of memory bears me 
To the home of other years. 
And I claim a joyous welcome 
From each tree, and shrub, and flower, 
Ast linger long and lovingly 
In ev'ry hall and bower. 
*Tis said the place is sadly changed, 
That lone and drear it seems; 
But it is not thus I see it 
When I visit it in dreams. 
For clothed in softest verdure 
Is ev'ry vale and hill, 
And in the golden sunlight 
Dances each rippling rill, 
I see it in its beauty 
Of light, and warmth, and flowers; 
And. if perchance there comes a cloud, 
It brings but April showers. 
In the well-remembered rooms 
Are forms and faces dear, 
And children’s happy voices fall 
‘Like music on my ear. 
_ There's no deserted fireside, 
No yacant chair or bed; 
nd on its snowy pillow 
Nestles each golden head. 
«> Then, in the dear old garden, 
That fondly-cherished spot, 
Where I think not e’en one tuft of grass 
Has ever been forgot, 
I pause where’er a floweret 
Raises its lovely head, 
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And bend with 
O’er ev'ry vi 
The stately trees s 
Their arms aloft 
And the tendrils of 
To wave a soft caress, 
The earth wears. here her richest tints, 
The skies their brightest blue, 
And I drink in ‘draughts of beauty 
From the niountain’s azure hue. 
While peaceful thoughts steal o’er me 
With the riv en's, noiseless flow, 
And the birds sing on as sweetly 
As they sang long years ago. 
The music of loved voices 
Is borne on every breéze, 
Comes floating o’er the hill-tops, 
And murm’ring through the trees: 
The merry laugh of childhood, 
The joyous song of youth, 
And from the lips of hallowed age 
The words of love and truth. 
They cause no thoughts of sadness, 
These twilight dreams of mine, 
For it fills my heart with gladness 
To think the love divine, 
That gives us homes on earth so fair 
And makes us love them well, 
Is preparing beauteous mansions now, 
Where we evermore shal! dwell. 
Where every severed household 
Shall re-united be, 
A holy, happy, loving band 
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CHAPTER XXXIItI. 

“Aux Hae slept but little that night; the 
” exciternent of her presentation at the White 
~ House, and the surprise of her grandmother's 
an val, had fairly startled her. out of all desire 
or rest ‘She was even impatient with the tired 
to which the old woman had fallen, 
“have aroused her more than once, if 
son at wrinkled face could have done it. 
1e Hes supreme trust. “Now that grandma 

@, I shall not, be so entirely out in the 
é thought. woman will not dare 
hé so with her soft smiles and silky 
the dear old grandmother is by. 


ber int 


r 





“Tt must be near about sunrise,’’ she thought, 
sitting up and listening; ‘‘but I haven’t heard 
a rooster crow or a hen cackle. It is as dark as 
midnight, too; but it seems as if I must get up.” 

At the first she did not comprehend that 
neither her journey nor the strangeness of thé 
place had power enough to conquer a habit of 
rising at one hour, that had been seventy years 
in forming. Then a slow conseiousness of her en- 
vironments came upon her; and, leaving her bed, 
she stole cautiously across thé’carpet, feeling as if 
her naked feet were treading.on Wwood-moss, and, 
sweeping aside the rich masses of drapery from 
one of the windows, saw that bars of light were 


bk’ of her eyes would put an end to; gleaming through the shutters. Pushing these 


thout the need of a word. ht seems to 
t I could face anything now.’ 


P-omos, ee and she said, with 


now—no one can; she 

er life, or gave one in 

fit of pai id. How can I tell her 
we ws %e 

Wikis new world—never heard of 


"How beautiful it Was last night; and 





ll say? I wish I ‘| 


aside, she allowed the full glory of a fine morning 
to flood the splendor of a room that seemed to her 
like that of a palace. 

But good Mrs. Hale was so little accustomed to 
splendor of any kind that she only felt the glory 
of it in a doubtful way, and was troubled by the 
contrast her humble garments, all dusty and’ 
soiled, presented, lying in a gray h ) 
silken couch. Cautiously, and as if 
mit some unpardonable offense, she push 


to com- 
Yr 


it all—saw me walking among all those } ; that stood ajar partly open, and found herself in 


it people, leaning on the President’s arm, as ; 
belonged in the White House. 
ve surprised him a little. 


a dressing-room, fitted up with all the costly ap- 


That must ; pointments that are deemed necessary to a lady's 
But how came he ; toilet at the present day, if she is wealthy. 


, looking so quiet and so much at home’? § Fairly holding her breath, she next passed from 
b scarcely touched my hand—I wonder if it; this room to a smaller one beyond, where a bath 


bmbled as my heart did. The words I spoke 
other one, in my passion, were stinging 
s like wasps. What could he have said to the ; 
dear old grandmother? If she would only wake 
up and tell me, without asking, there might be 
fome comfort in it. Now that I am all to blame, 
it seems as if he had done nothing wrong.” 





of porcelain, spotless as snow-crust, and set ‘in 
enameled wood, white as itself, puzzled her 
exceedingly. What could be the possible use 
of all those silver faucets, and that coil of tubes, 
ending in what seemed to her a tinypsilver cul- 
lender, fit for the plaything of a child? At 
last she emptied the glass pitcher which, with 


Indeed, there was but imperfect gest for any- a corresponding goblet, stood near her bed, and, 


me in Seth Hale’s dwelling that night. Early 
in the morning, the old lady awoke and won- 
dered a little at the darkness around her, for the 
shutters were closed, and, over the flood of filmy 


lace that fell inside of them, heavy draperies of 


Plush, embroidered a yard deep, shut out all the 
dawning light. 


having obtained this partial bath, proceeded to 
open the hair-trunk, which a sneering footman 
had thrust, with the great band-box, into a cor- 
ner of the dressing-room, From this ancient 
depository “she drew various garments, some of 6 
them dating further back than its own cénstruc- 
tion. The changeable silk, a dress of nankin 
% (839) 
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crape, and one or two more modern dresses— 
over these she pondered doubtfully. Which 
sho’ she wear?.. The crape or the change- 
able silk seemed most in harmony with her sur- 
roundings; but in some persons innate taste is 
better than experience. This old lady might 
make mistakes, but there was little danger that 
she would ever become entirely ridiculous. Out 
of the little collection she drew the brown cash- 
mere, worn as & festive dress on Thanksgiving 
Day, brushed out the folds, and put it on with 
unusual regard to itg fit and arrangement. Her 
hair was already brushed and folded back in soft 
gray waves fromeher face, making the cap, with 
its white ribbons," almost superfluous. But she 
bad heard Amy say that caps were fashionable 
for breakfast, and felt a little feminine vanity in 
arranging hers with dainty effect. 

In her trunk she had found a lace collar, which 
Amy had sent her from New York in a letter. 
This she fastened at her throat with an antique 
breast-pin, worn for the first time since Seth was 
born, and, thus satisfied with her equipment, 

herself at the dé&k to write. 

_ The drawer she opened contained paper of all 
tints and descriptions, dated with gold, stamped 
with monogramis, and emblazed with a coat-of- 
arms, that Seth Hale had been induced to believe 
his own, and had ne idea that his guests might 
not care to use in their own correspondence. The 
old lady searched a long time among the enameled 

ors for an honest goose-quill pen, but was 
compelled to commence her task with a gold one, 
that tried her aged fingers considerably ; but the 
grandeur of it rather consoled her, and, spreading 
her arms out on the desk, with the emblazoned 
paper directly before her, she began to write: 

“ Dear friend Tuttle.” 

That would not do. The first word seemed to 
stare her in the face with terrible distinctness. 
What would Mrs. Tuttle say when her husband 
brought that letter from the post-office? What 
would the neighbors say when he stopped to read 
it’ to them, on the way home? Which he was 
sure to do, placing an emphasis on the first word, 
perhaps, everywhere but in his own house. There 
it might prove a fire-brand. 

No, that would never do. There might be 
even @ consultation among the church-members 
on the subject. So Mrs. Hale tore up that 
emblazoned sheet, lamenting over the wasteful- 
ness, and commenced again, dating the letter 
with scrupulous care. 

** Wasninaton Crry, Nationa Odprran, 
** District of Columbia, 

‘* Friend Tuttle: I promised to send you a 
letter just as soon as I reached this place, With- 


out that promise I should have thought of it, 
because of your great kindness before I started 
from home—a kindnesg I never shall forget 
or cease to be thank ‘or. Oh, neighbor, I” 
began to be awful home-sick when you left me 
there in the cars. You did not hear me call out 
when you went to your wagon, for I was half 
ashamed to tell you that I wanted to go back. | 
was just going to follow you, though, when that 
ferocious ingine histed itself and went off with a 
hoot that jerked me back into my seat and shook 
the breath out of me. Then, while I was holding 


a plunge and tore off, rattling, banging, and 
whizzing along as if it was turning the hull 
world upside-down and dragging me along with 
it, 

“T hung onto my seat, half scared to death, and 
tried to call to you outof the window; but you 
and the horse, wagon, and all, were ever so far 
away, and I could only see you through a cloud 
of smoke, that seemed you up the moun- 
tain. I don’t think that anybody in this world 
will want to see you more than I did then. 
and-bye we began to go along a little More ste 
but the corn-lots, meadows, amd, potato-patches 
seemed to start up and be running contrary- -wise 
so fast that it made me dizzy; the trees and 
fences went dancing backwards, and one scarcely 
got sight of a brook, 
ver through the 
horses, sheep, and. cat 
each other, as if half 
up against the fences, 


every other animal in creation, which, consid¢ 
that it has got no feelings, and. ig fed on live fire” 
and nothing -but boiling water to drink, is not 
be wondered at. 

‘« Just as I was. getting used to its pace a little, 
the creature would give.a yell, stop short with s 
‘ jerk, and stand snorting and puffing out smoke, 
while folks got in and out of the cars; then go 
on again, with a plunge and a tremendous hoot, 
that must have scared every live thing fifty miles 
round. It seemed to me as if I never could get 
reconciled to this earthquaky way of traveling, 
but kept both feet planted hard on the floor, 
holding tight on to the baak of a seat before me 
till. my arms ached, while the two: persons that 
set there laughed and talked, eat apples, and 
passed maple-sugar from one to the other, as if 
nothing particular was happening. I really do 
not think it was unchristian in me if I did feel 
a little riled by their goings-on. There they sat 
}and ehippered together like birds in an alder 








on tight and trembling all over, the creature made 
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horns with the ingine, that ‘heaved itself: , sp0rme 
fully along, as if it was swelling with disdain of 
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‘Pash, while I was sitting there with my lunch- 

basket on one side of me and my hand-bag on the 

other, lonesome as the lost sheep of a flock, and 

" alf scared to death4 More than once sparks of 

fire shot into my eyes, when I dared to open the 

Jids, and cinders came pouring through the win- 

dow, over my shoulders and into my lap, like a 
Hlack snow-storm. 

The young folks before me seemed to enjoy 

ting so much that I began to feel as if a bite 

would strengthen me up a little; so I opened the 

dasket and took out a doughnut, but a jerk of the 

irs sent it rolling out of reach under the seats, 

nd some of the people close by looked at each 

other and laughed, in a way that took away my 

_ appetite, and made me feel timid about. touching 

while were looking on. 

“bye we one of the bridges you 

out. This was justa‘great basket-work 

set il in and out, over 

pully ‘rocks and water lying 

of it. I could not help 

though it 

ym head to foot ; 

hankering to push 

and plunge down 


emer without sie it, I did rise up 


ie d Team out considerably; for some one behind 
; idsheld onto my arm, calling 


ful, madam, This is” 3 


ous heigh ok down ‘ftom,’ 

“Felt myself pulled back, and, feeling riled 
the man that had done it, rebuked him with 
ves, as well as I could for dizziness. 

‘You are imprudent,’ he said; ‘some people 
“themselves in looking down a height like 
, 


_ “Tevould , but drew close to the win- 
dow, feeling, ve no doubt, the power of that 
deep hollow drawing me down through the tim- 
bers, as black-snakes charm birds into their 
throats. 

“The gentleman left his seat, removed my 
basket, and sat down by me. After a little, that 
strange crazy daze left me, and I could see; him 
‘clearly, feeling thankful for what he had! saved 
me from. He was neither young nor old,’ but 
tall and strong-looking; with ‘some gray in his 
hair and a great deal of kind firmness in his'eyes. 

‘We have passed the danger,’ he ‘said, smil- 
‘ing; ‘but you seem frightened yet. ~ used to 
pring alone, I fancy.’ 

used to traveling at all,’ I answered, 
of comfort in his nearness to me. 
_ ‘This he Seti I ovr baw a riod. 


‘The gentleman looked surprised. 

‘««Tt must be important business that can take 
you from home at this age and with so little 
experience. 1 should»apologize for speaking of 
a lady’s age,’ he went on to say, bowing to me as 
if I had been brought up at boarding-school. 

“* But why?’ says I. ‘Is age a thingto be 
ashamed of ?’ 

«¢It is a thing to be proud of, when it comes 
after a good and honorable life. I wonder so few 
women remember that. To such, age itself is 
august, and compensates in reverence for all the 
sex can lose in admiration. It holds the deep 
sweet waters of life when the foam and froth have 
been swept away.’ 

«* That is a beautiful sentiment,’ said I. ‘My 
husband, Seth Hale, used to say the same thing, 
only not in just such words; for he wasn’t a col- 
lege-learned man, only one who did a good deal 
of fine thinking.’ 

* «Seth Hale?’ the man _ looking at me 
searchingly. 

. “* Yes,’ says I, ‘that was / " husband’s name. 
Does it seem to strike you?’ 

««<T certainly have heard it before; but the 
person you speak of must be dead, or—’ 

‘An oldman to have been my husband,’ I 
broke in, thinking of my son with a touch of 
pride, for most men must have heard of him 
since he took his place in Congress. ‘ But» he 
left a son; my only son, who lives in Washington 
City, and I am going to'see him at this present 
minute. That is the Seth Hale, maybe, that you 
have heard of.’ ‘ 

“The gentleman sat still and thinking to him+ 
self some time after this. All at once he chirked 
up, and began to talk about my home in the 
mountains, Seth’s life in the mines, his way of 
living in Washington and on the Berkshire Hills. 
Of course I was glad to talk with him about Seth.. 
It may be weak, if not sinful, to be so proud of 
him as I am, and you cannot be expected to join 
in my appreciation of him—never having bad a 
son, only daughters—and perhaps it would be 
just as wise to say nothing about it to you ;. but 
this conversation made me forget all ahout: the 
cinders and the jolting of the cars. I got. hum- 
gry, too, and got: up courage to ask the strange 
gentleman to take a bite with me. He said noth- 
ing would suit him better, and when I spread a 
napkin between us, and took out the cold chicken 
and the little jar of baked beans, he said it was 
quite a royal feast, and he should always remem- 
ber my hospitality. All this was like meeting 
some friend in a desert place; so I began to get 
2 used to things; and took an interest in the coun- 
¢ try, especially along the North River, which has 
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some hills on the west bank that reminded me of 


home. 


a 


carpet-bag and basket stood on a table ready for 


ane, and ‘when I turned to ask that boy if he 


“It was nigh upon dark when I. got to New }icouldn’t help me carry them up all the stairs 


York City, which is so lange, so close built, and 


so stony along the roads, that criss-cross it every ; 
which way, that I felt lost im a wilderness of | got ter sleep in. 
ston@ walls. Lasked the gentleman if he knew | 


of any tavern that would take me in over night. ; 
He said he would go with me to one himself, if I 
would trust him so far, Which I did, with all 
my heart. So he put'me. into a great stage-coach, 
full of people with carpet-bags and things, and 
that drove over the stoniest roads I ever saw on 
level ground, between rows on rows of houses, 
till we came to a great building that we could put 
our largest meeting-house into and have rooms 
for a town-meeting to spare. 


that 1'd got to climb, he saitl, in an awful hurry; 

‘“¢Ite allright, marm. This is the room you've 
There ain’t no stairs above it, 
that 1 know on, Can’t stay to answer no more 
questions. The 'vator will be running off on its 
own hook, if I do,’ 

“The boy was a long way down the hall, when 
he said this, looking back over his shoulder, §o 
I shut myself in for the night and went to bed, 
so worn out that I didn’t stop to think how I had 


; got up to the third-story room without climbing 


the stairs. 
for it yet. 
‘Early the next morning I got up, and, seeing 


And I haven't been able to account 


‘Here the gentleman told a person that came {a girl in the hall, asked my way to the stairs, 
to meet us that I wanted a good room, and I must { whieh were long enough and steep enough to 
be got off safe to the Washington train in the / discourage me, if I had been going up instead of 
morning. Then he shook hands with me and } down j but I got to the bottom at last, and, after 
went off, goodness knows where, for Ldid not see { asking my way about, went into a great dining- 
him again. _ {room full of tables, .with people setting around 

‘Now, Brother Tuttle, I.hope there wasn’t then. Ever so many men were moving 

temptatious or out ef the way in this, } about among them, med to he distributing 


that your wife could find fault with, if you read 
the letter to her, which of course you will. It 
may be a little forward to make acquaintance in 
this way; but I didn’t mean any harm; and J am 
certain the gentleman meant nothing that was 
not kindly polite. 

““T was almost tired out when the man in the 
tavern took up my things, and said, that I would 
have to go up to the third story,.as they were 
pretty full that night. 

Tt seemed to me as if I never could climb so 
high up, and was just ready to give out and say 
so, when he turned out of a long hall we were 
going through, and asked. me to sit down in a 
little closet-room, where a boy, with a rope in 
one hand, stood in one corner, as. if he was going 
toring a bell or something. He shut the door, 
and I sat) watching for him to ring, when my seat 
began to jar under me. The motion of the cars 
must have been in my head yet, for, as sure as 
you live, I seemed to feel the little room moving, 
and was not quite certain whether I was on a 
railroad inside of the house, or sitting still with 
the old rattle in my head. 

“Tt wasn’t. more than three minutes before 


: tracts before break 
: eler had one in his hand, and seemed to be point 





For almost every, tray 


ing out some sentence to the waiter, as if anxious 
to imstruct the ignoranee of that emancipated 
race, in season and out of 

“TI set down at a table 
colored man came up 
held out his tract. 

“<Thank you,’ I eaid, Polding up the pam- 
phlet with. all the respect I was bound to pay a 
religious document. ‘I will try and read it in 
the cars;, but just now I want my breakfast.’ 

“ «But what shall:I bring?’ says the young 
negro, puzzling but respectful. 

««*What every lady else has,’ I said. ‘ Don’t 
make any difference with me; I never want to 
put anyone out.’ 

‘** But what do you like best? Ham and eggs, 
say.’ 

‘«+¥es, ham and eggs, buckwheat cakes, if you 
have them handy, with genuine maple-syrup. I 
am particular about that.’ 

‘The young man went away and brought me 
a nice breakfast, though I had my doubts regard- 
ing the syrup. He stood there, moving things 


, and a young 
ing low, and 


ser re Qreie @8 bt upbe eet cee ee eae rre’ aeEee: 





that boy pushed the door open, said ‘one hun- ‘ about on the table, till I got up and was going 

dred and fourteen, third story,’ and stood there } away. Then he followed: me to the door, smiling 

as if he expected me to’ go out. Then, seeing {and bowing so politely, and hoped I would not 

that I was uncertain, he let go the rope, and said ; quite forget the waiter. 

if I'd hurry up he would show me the way. «Tt seemed to me as if the colored 
* Well, I did-hurry up, and, sure enough, he ; Were getting just a little too much 

took me into a nice room with @ bed in it. My / ; with their freedom ; but, remembering 
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yious servitude and humility of colon, 1 told. him 
that my sympathies were entirely with his race, 
- god he could depend upon it that I should always 
rewember him kindly. 
. “He did not seem, to be perfectly satisfied with 
this, so I. told him that I -would be sure to read 
his tract, and hoped to profit by it, With this 
he went back into the room, lifting one shoulder 
and smiling, 1 thought, scornfully ; though why, 
goodness only knows. 

«There isn’t much to write about between New 
York and Washington. After one has seen the 
largest city in America, there is no use in com- 
paring others with it to a traveler like you; and 
Ihave only been one night in Washington, with 
Seth and Amy, who is just as good and bright as 
she ever was, and so affectionate. 1 haven't had } 
time to reason with her, or say anything that your 
wife thinks is my bounden duty to promulgate ; 
bot 1 read the Washington papers to- } 

as carefully as she looked over that one 

to my house. last Thanksgiving, she will 

{ daughter walked arm-in-arm with 

» President of these United States, all of half 

last night, in the face of all that is great 

and inthe dation ; so I reckon she will not 

itqworth while to ask prayers for her in the 

or talk her over at sewing-circles 
m4 brand to be snatched from the‘burning. 

~ » “1 do not say this boastingly, Brother Tuttle— 


from it; n-nature to stand by 
one's own, and mes think there is a great 
‘Weal of religion i n nature, if itis only 


left to work itself out, that even church-members 
ave bound to respect. 
- “TI am writing this letter in the morning, 
Which seems to be near noon to me; but no one 
is moving around. this great house, and I bave 
Bo idea when breakfast will be ready. Besides, 
‘this stiff pen has tired my ‘hand so that) I can 
ad sign myself 
“Your friend and neighbor, 
“Mrs. Sern Haus, Sey, 
“P, §—You must excuse me if I sign myself 
_ Just as I used to before my, husband was taken 
"away. I never have had the heart to give up 
oe letter of his honorable name, not even, when } 
Seth junior has recorded it in the archives. of 
Congress,”’ 

There was no sign of a gathering family in } 
Seth Hale's mansion, even when his mother had } 
@mpleted her rather voluminous epistle; so, 
‘fer walking about her. room awhile, she sat 
down on her hair-trunk, the most homelike thing 
near her, anid waited patiently for some one to 
summon her to what, would be for her almost the 
“mid-day meal, 
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CHAPTER, XXXIV. 

Tum unexpected arrival of Mrs. Hale had dis- 
turbed the rest of more than one person in her 
son’s household that night, and was the cause of 
some general disturbance. 

Mrs. Norton always rested well. She had no 
delicacy of conscience, to reconcile with her 
wishes, and so little self-distrust that doubt in 
her own success seldom troubled her. Her own 
desires were the grand rule of a life which had 
self alone for an object. Next to the faith which 
is. born in self-conceit, she had reliance on the 
weaknesses of such human agencies as she 
selected for dupes or willing confederates. Thus 
hedged in and barricaded, it is not remarkable 
that the oceasion must be a remarkable one that 
could break the lady's rest. 

For once this woman felt that all the ‘great 
ability she possessed would be required to coun- 
teract the new complications that might arise in 
the inopportune arrival of this kind-hearted old 
mother, whose presence should have been a bless- 
ing in the house, She dreaded the strong natural 
affection for his family which had more than 
once made Seth Hale almost unmanageable in her 
bands. 

The habit of respect, that tried goodness is 
sure to inspire, was an element in his character 
that made the presence of his mother dangerous 
to projects that had oceupied her mind for months, 
and now seemed on the verge of prosperous cul 
mination. 

Hour after hour Mrs, Norton lay awake that 
night, pondering on the new difficulties that 
threatened her, and striving to form new combi- 
nations that might save her from them; but the 
habit of self-indulgence and serene confidence in 
her own ingenuity lulled these anxieties into a 
restless: slumber at last, and in that she. forgot 
herself—a rare thing with her, even in sleep. 

Under these circumstances it was not remark- 
able that the lady came to her toilet in the morn- 
ing with a tired look on her face, and commenced 
its duties with anxious restlessness. Though her 
eyes were heavy and clouded with forebodings, 


’ she did not forget to deepen the tints on their 
} lids, or practice the effect which had all the fas- 


cinations of appeal in it when those lids drooped 
timidly or were suddenly uplifted. She strove 
hard to obliterate the shadowy wrinkles that a 
few anxious hours had left about the corners of 
her mouth, with a forced smile, and refreshed 
the fading roses on her cheeks with more than 
usual care. When the sympathies or admiration 
of man or woman were to be secured, these 
appliances were of deep importance to the lady 
at-all times; but especially now, when a cloud of 
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anxiety threatened to destroy their effect. For 
up to this time she had been unable to devise any 
means by which, without apparent. interference, 
that troublesome old lady could be driven from 
the house, which now seemed almost her own. 

An evil device of any kind must have been 
hard to reach, if the pretty woman there at her 
toilet could not discover and appropriate it. | All 
atvonce an idea came to her, so full of promise 
that her face’ brightened all over, and she smiled 
without effort. Why had she not thought of that 
pleasant way of ridding the house of that unwel- 
come guest before? The old lady should be 
entertained and caressed into a speedy retreat— 
overwhelmed with the gayeties of the capital, its 
rush for amusements and fast living, with just 
enough of wickedness to shock the simplicity of 
her retiring nature into disgustful retirement. 

With this resolve beaming on her face, Mrs, 
Norton went down into the breakfast-room, where 
she found Seth Hale with a paper in his hand, 
which, however, he did not read; for the simple 
habits of the mountains were not entirely lost to 
him, and, spite of all the influences of that house- 
hold tempiress, old affections had been aroused by 
the sight of his mother, and were rising tenderly 
in his bosom as he pretended to read. 

There was a little delay in the breakfast that 
morning, though it was usually served about the 
hour when Mrs. Hale was preparing her noon- 
day meal at the homestead. 

Amy had not fallen asleep till after the dawn, 
and was filled with self-reproach when she found 
the dear old grandmother sitting in forlorn 
patience on her trunk in a corner of the dress- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Norton, anticipating any question of the 
mother’s position in her son’s household, had 
arranged seats at the table, and stood with one 
hand lightly resting on the back of an armed- 
chair, opposite that of Mr. Hale, ready to per- 
form her part as hostess whenever the old lady 
should present herself. - 


There was never a broad light in any room that ' 
Mrs. Norton arranged, and she certainly made } 
’ gesture almost of impatience, she passed the man 


an attractive object standing there in her trailing 
skirts of creamy white camel’s-hair, beneath a 
jacket of scarlet cloth, which seemed to make 
the flush upon her cheeks unnecessary, if she 
ever left it to chance. 

Amy, when she came in with ‘her grandmother, 
peused a moment at the door. For the first time 
she thought of the place that old lady had a right 
to hold in her-son’s house, and felt that it was 
invaded ; but Hale was looking out of the window 
with what seemed persistent curiosity, and the 


Woman standing there swept her skirts back with ; 








careless grace, glided into the armed-chair, and 
called out in her usual flute-like voice: 

*« Mr. Hale—Mr. Hale, your mother is waiting.” 

Hale turned around, saw that Mrs. Norton was 
gracefully waving his mother to a seat prepared 
for her, and rather brusquely took his place. 

Amy hesitated a moment before taking hers, 
and sat down with fire in her eyes. At every step 
she found herself anticipated by the clever silki- 
ness of this woman. 

“The next thing she will be taking my grand- 
mother from me,” was her angry thought, and 
when Mrs. Lane came in, after her quiet humble 
fashion, the girl changed her place and took one 
close to the old lady, with a little air of defiance, 
as if resolved to fight for the love. she knew was 
all her own to the last moment. 

I should have resigned this seat to your 
mother,’’ said Mrs. Norton, bending her head 
slightly in Mr. Hale’s direction, though she 
spoke to Amy, ‘ only—” 

“Mrs. Norton was kind enough to think thet 
the duties would be too much for person of your 
age,”’ said Hale, flushing to the temples, under 
the grave look which his mother cast upon him. 

‘Mrs. Norton is very considerate,” said Amy, 
darting a swift glance at the lady, who was so 
busy with the delicate cup she was filling that all 
these signs of discontent seemed to escape her. 
Still, nothing could’ be more earessingly hos- 
pitable than her supe Sof the table. She 
was deeply interested in? lady's choice 
between tea and coffee, erly regardful of 
the lumps of sugar desired for each cup. 

But Mrs. Hale was no ordinary woman. She 
was surprised and somewhat dismayed by the 
elegant patronage bestowed upon her by this 
strange lady; but, considering it a part of the 
Washington life she had heard so much about, 
accepted it without resentment, and thus. half 
defeated its object. 

As Amy was about to pass up the staircase 
after breakfast, a servant came up to her, and 
announced, in his low well-trained voice, that 
Mr. Moulthrop was waiting to see her. With 







and went into a room opening from the hall, used 
as & genéral reception-room. 

Amy came into this room, looking tired and 
harassed. Moulthrop knew that she had been 
kept out late, and must, have endured much 
fatigue; but there was something more than that 
in her appearance, that he would not permit bim- 
self to understand. 

++] have come,”’ he said, forcing his voice to & 
cheerful. tone, ‘to remind you that we are 
engaged for the bachelors’ german. _I hope your 














| that, and find contentment in it. 
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triumph last evening has not driven it quite from 
lyour mind,” — . 

“From my mind? Oh, it is. impossible to 
forget anything, I sometimes think—this bach- 
elors’ german most of all: you have had so much 
patience with my practice for it.’’ 

“Oh, that has been my happiness, and would 
be, if I were sure that you had shared it.” 

Amy’s face grew white, and her eyelids drooped 
guiltily. 

“You have said as much as this orice before. 
Have I seemed to think your kindness a burden, 
that you speak with so much doubt?” 

The young man looked into that drooping face 
some moments without speaking, then he dropped 
the hand he had taken in his with an almost 
passionate clasp, and turned away. 

“No,” he said; ‘I am a coward, and dare not 
‘ask they questions you invite. Tell me, will you 
be ready for the german ?” 

“Have I not promised ?”’ 

“Yes, you have promised; I try to remember 
& Of course, my 
"  sister/ will chaperone you?” 

The color flashed into Amy’s face: she turned 
away haughtily. 

“She is your sister, and I suppose it must be 


“bo. But’ she is coming—excuse me—you can 
‘arrange it with her.’ 
» yAs Amy left the room, Mrs. Norton came in. 


seemed Aaboring under some excite- 
‘ment, and cautiot@ly closed the door. 

“Your affairs with that young lady seem to 
drag,” she said, seating herself on a’ sofa and 
Motioning that: he should sit close by her. 

She spoke with unusual excitement, but in her 
msual low tones, which seemed always to be modi- 
fying themselves against listeners. 

“If you ever mean to marry the girl, it must 

be at once; for I give. you fair warning that cir- 
eumstances are changing all around us. You 
| ‘have still the chance; Hale has ceased his objec- 
tions. It required some management to bring 
him round, but I have done it.’ Everything 
depends on you now. He hesitates about: making 
heavy advancements, but—”’ 

“Do not speak of that; it makes me feel like 
the fortune-hunter I was, when this marriage 
was first suggested. I had not seen the young 
lady then, and did not’ know how much more 
noble a pure love could be than mercenary ambi- 
tion. If I had’ not repented of this meanness 
from the very depths of my soul, I would not 
touch the hem of Amy Hale’s garments with my 


worth a dollar'in the world, and she loved me, 
I would marry her, go to the mines, and creep 
on my hands and knees through the placers to 
gather gold for her.’’ 

Mrs. Norton stared at her brother in blank 
astonishment, rendered disagreeable by a gleam 
of contempt. 

‘You say this, and expect me to believe it?” 

“T wonder that you ask the question. Oh, 
sister, is there no honor—no good—in the world, 
that you cam believe in ?”’ 

“ Honor? Oh, yes, it is a pleasant word ; most 
valuable in poetic fiction, but a cobweb in real 
life. Good? What is there good in this world 
that money cannot bring? That is a reality—a 
grand powerful reality. You have it within your 
grasp; but.I doubt if you have the strength to 


if you ever expect to do it, Now, remember, or 
never. I cannot afford to leave such vast inter- 
ests in the hands of a weakling.” 

“«Qur compact? I renounce all share in it. I 
do not want the shame of this man’s money. 
Have I not told you that I love the girl?’ 

‘Then take her, arid leave the rest for me,” 
said the woman, kindling all over with scornful 
triumph, as she swept out of the room, leaving 
Moulthrop pale as.death, and with his face buried 
in both hands like a culprit praying. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Since the assemblies that gave so much éclat 
to society at the capital thirty years ago, there 
have been no entertainments equal in refinement, 
social exclusiveness of arrangement, to the bach- 
elors’ germans of the present time. 
foreign element, always bringing the best graces 
of social life from abroad, join the most gifted 
representatives of young America in giving the 
german especial distinction. 

As Mrs. Madison and her compeers presided 
at the assemblies, protecting them from all obtru- 
; Bive associations, chaperones invited from the 
} élite of resident and representative ladies in 

Washington give to these assemblies the dignity 
of experience and position lacking to more pro- 
miscuous amusements. 
Thus chaperoned, all that is bright and beau- 
tifal in youth and refinement at the capital may 
‘ indulge in the grace and freedom of equal com- 
| panionship and the elegant simplicity of good 
taste. 
It was this unique german for which Amy was 





seize it. Now'is' the time to fulfill our COMPACt, ay, 


There the | 


dishonored hand. But I tell you this: I love the ; arraying herself, while old Mrs. Hale sat in her 
girl—with all the strength and truth of my being rocking-chair and looked on the progress of her 
I love her. This day, if her father were not ; toilet with wondering admiration. 
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The time has gone by when lovely white muslin 
and a wreath of white rose-buds are deemed: fit- 
ting robes for a debutante of the fashionable class. 
Colors of decided tint and richness can be worn 
without’ criticism, both by the matron and her 
daughter. Short sleeves are neither confined to 
misses nor children; but are sometimes substi- 
tuted by a narrow shoulder-strap on middle-aged 
women of generous proportions, without provok- 





ing more than a good-natured smile. 2 


Still, that dear old lady was a little disturbed 


the elbows and the shoulders, as she had seen ; 
them many a time gleam through the ruffies of } 
little white aprons she had loved tocrimp for her. ; 
The neck, too, white as a magnolia-leaf, with its 
single rope of gleaming pearls; so reminded her 


withered arms, and, with shining eyes, called 


woman of high position, arrayed in robes of state, 
and carrying a superb bouquet, as queens wield 
their sceptres. 

There was some unusual impressment among 
these ladies when Amy stood hesitating, with 
some little awkwardnesss, before them: for she 


felt that this was a more trying ordeal than she . 


had passed at the White House, where the good- 
natured President had made her presentation 
almost a triumph. 

A shade of general reserve had marked the 


by those white arms, revealing dimples both at ’,progress of Mrs. Norton, as she swept before 


them, saluting with an air of special deference; 
but cordial smiles fell on the girl, won by her 
modest hesitation and remarkable beauty, perhaps 
by the rumor of her father’s great wealth, which 
had not been long in circulating through all 
ranks of society at the capital. 

Whatever the reason of her favor with the 
lady-patronesses might be, it gave Amy fresh 


- “Oh, my darling! No wonder that newspaper } courage and brighter color; so, she passed under 


thought you were so handsome. They couldn’t 
help it.” 

Perhaps there was not a person in all Washing- 
ton who would have withheld forgiveness from 
tlie old lady for this bit of harmless vanity, had ; 





the musicians’ gallery, and took her seat in the 
circle of chairs arranged for the dancers. 

Mrs. Norton, who had received no hint from 
the lady-patronesses to remain near them, made 
her way along the slightly-raised: dais, and took 


+ he seen Amy come out of the dressing-room at } her seat directly behind that which Amy was to 


Marinis Hall that night, arrayed in that cloud-; occupy in the cotillion. There was a slight cloud 


like combination of silvery gauze and pale-blue } 


satin, that seemed only held together by clusters 
of blush-roses, such as lay half hidden in the 
soft waves of her hair.’ Nor could anyone have 
failed to remark the contrast between her and 
the more conspicuous chaperone, whose black 
train, of embossed velvet, swept over the gold- 
embroidered scarlet of her underdress, and trailed 


its lining of a kindred red along the floor, while ; 


her fan, fastened to her waist by a chain of linked ; 
gold, fell in a mass of humming-birds’ plumage 
against its folds. 

There was no little commotion among the 
gentlemen lingering near the entrance of the 
cloak-room when those two ladies, so recently 
introduced into the exclusive set, came through 
the door and ascended the broad double staircase 
leading to the dancing-hall above, one leaning 
with studied grace on the arm of Congressman 
Hale, the other resting her hand, covered with } 
its. long canary-tinted glove. wrinkling loosely ; 
down to the wrist, so lightly on the arm of young } 
Moulthrop that She seemed almost to reject his } 
support. 3 

‘Never was a contrast between nature and art } 
more perfect than these two persons presented, } 
when they passed through the entrance to that } 


spacious assembly-room, and, turning to the right, } 
were received by the lady-patronesses—each a 


of dissatisfaction on the lady’s face: for the 
enforced dignity of the position she had chosen 
was torture to her vanity, had never yet 
been brought to accept the biter fact. that youth 
is not eternal, and art has never yet been able to 
replace it. 

Amy had not drawn ‘a deep breath since she 
came in sight of the lady-patronesses; but she 
was all excitement now, for the circle of bright 
faces and superb toilets had been linked together 
like a chain of flowers, backed by a still more 
gorgeous array of matrons.. Music sounded from 
the gallery, the hum of voices ceased a little, 
and directly all her senses were wrapped in the 
mazes of a dance, which seemed to her as bewik 
dering in its intricacy as the windings of a 
flower-garden. 

Like a bird which scarcely knows where it will 
fly to, she sprang up when Moulthrop claimed 
her, and, trusting to his guidance, was whirled 
into the dance. 

It was indeed like a bird taking its first flight 
on the wing. Wild with dread of failure, she 
faltered at the first turn, and looked at her 
partner piteously ; but he half lifted her from 
the floor, and moved on till, inspired by the 
music and kindled into consciousness of power, 
she performed her part triumphantly, and went 
to her seat in a glow of success. 
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“Have I done well?’’ she said, appealing to } 
Moulthrop, with a smile upon her lips. 

He did not answer, but turned away ; and then ; 
she remarked that the exercise which had filled { 
her with so much delight had left him very pale. 

The girl had. no time to think much of this: 
for directly her hands were full of rose-buds— 
such delicate favors alone being admissible in an 
assembly where a costly display of gifts was 
thought to verge on vulgarity—and others were 
presented to her so rapidly that she gave them in 
a glowing mass to Mrs. Norton, with a little 
triumphant laugh, which that lady returned with 
asmile, not the less beaming because there was 
hatred in it. , 

Miss Clarkson, who had been circulating around 
the lady-patronesses, giving life and spirit to the 
‘conversation wherever she went, came up just 
then, and, observing the fayors in Mrs. Norton’s 
lap, shook her head at Amy, and said, with great 
good-nature? 

“ Coming on Aces I see, little girl. I have 

_ been dancing with half the British Legation, to 
say nothing of the French set, which does not 





count, for much with us, now that it is a republic ; 
but you have done famously with the English, 
which, after all, is the only safe aristocracy one } 
ean depend on. An English lord, fairly registered 


in Berks for a century.or two, is always at par 


lord,” said Amy, ; 

_ “There was a 

ey quite young, \and 

read stories, a A cai ob to find 

dukes and earls wandering about in the woods, 

always falling in love with some poor girl 

and taking her home to his eastle in Great 

Britain ; but all that nonsense has been driven 
out of my head long ago.” 

“ Still, there is one prowling about Washington 
now and then, or searching for ranches in the 

West, that you haven't fallen in with, I have 
Rot seen the lion of them all here to-night; but 
‘he is the best dancer among us, which isn’t to be 
said of most Englishmen,” 

_ “It seems to me as if everybody must dance 
well to such music, and so many charming people 
moving to it,” said Amy. ‘1 wonder if one 
ever gets tired of it?” — 

Amy spoke with that girlish enthusiasm that 
Accepts no idea of weariness. Miss Clarkson 
laughed, nodded her head, and answered: , 
_ “Wait till you have seen as much of it as a 
certain old maid 1 know of; but it is well you ; 
tre beyond tiring out: here comes my lion of ? 

ms, after all.”’ 

Amy, who had half risen from her chair, ; 


2 





dropped into it suddenly, and every vestige of 
color left her face: for there, bending gently 
toward ‘het, with a little bouquet of rose-buds in 
his hand, stood young Maxwell, exhibiting some 
heryous excitement both in his manner and 
voice, 

Amy did not take the Tittle bouquet at once; 
but sat with her large blue eyes lifted to his, 
evidently shrinking under his glance with a sort 
of dread. 

** Will you not danee with me?”’ 

His voice, persuasive and almost humble, made 
the heart stand still in Amy’s bosom. She tried 
to speak, but could not; Instead, she reached 
forth her hand, and, taking the buds, almost 
crushed them in her trembling fingers. 

‘For this once, at any rate, we will danee 
together,” 
“It may be madness, but what then? 
insanity is sweet at times.”’ 


ven 


he said, with passionate, earnestpess,” 


“mi 
a7 


~ *. " 


The end of this wild speech was mutter ‘F 


under the young man’s bfeath. He took Amy’s 
half-withdrawn hand ; his arm tightened around 
her waist till her heart beat against it like a 
snared bird, and she grew faint under the sudden 
rise of emotion. 
changed, seemed laden with new and sweeter 


harmonies, awaking her. whole frame to the 


poetry of motion, ag wine kindles the blood in 
young veins. Every note sounded in her ear and 
was beating in her heart as she found herself 
almost in his embrace, drifting with the dancers 
in a sort of rhythmical confusion in and out, to 
and fro, like a flower given to the wind, Moving 
thus, sometimes slowly, sometimes like winged 
birds in a flock, but feeling themselves alone, she 
heard him speaking to her: it was but a breath, 
just above a whisper, that-would not be restrained, 
but all the music of that band did not sound so 
loudly in her heart. 

“Girl, girl, do you love me?” 

Impulsively and against the will as this ques- 
tion came, she answered it in a voice so hushed 
that it was inaudible to every living thing but the 
man who, listened for it. 

“Always: yes, always,” 

Then, under a rush of guilty consciousness, the 


‘ girl made a struggle to free herself from the clasp 


of his arm; but it grew closer for one moment, 
then she was swept back to her seat, and he stood 
before her, pale and breathless, stricken with 
sudden. panic by what he had done. She saw 
this, understood it, and shrank down in her 
; chair, faint with the keenest humiliation a proud 
girl can feel: that of having lost womanly dignity 


‘in the passion of a moment. 


(70 BE CONTINUED. ] 


Now the music, which had not — 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 








No. 1—Is a traveling-cloak, made of dark-green } and buttonholes under the plastron. The edge 
and red plaid tweed. The back is laid in plaits to } of the garment may either be simply hemmed 
match the front, which is gathered, as seen in the } and stitched by several rows of machine-stitching, 
illustration. The fronts are fitted to the figure, 








No, 2. 


and button underneath the gathered plastron, | or else trimmed with two rows of dark-green 
which forms the front. This is made upon a foun-} worsted braid. The waistband and bows upon 
dation, and the right side is sewed upon the gar- } the sleeves are of dark-green velvet ribbon. This 
ment ; (348 “a buttons over by concealed buttons ‘ garment will take four and one-half yards of 
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material, double-fold, and eight yards of ribbon- 
velvet. 

No. 2—Is a costume for mourning, in silk and 
English crépe. The silk is a dull faille,' The 
skirt is first trimmed with three bands of crépe, 











No.3. 
cut on the bias, amd three inches deep when | 


finished. The entite underskirt is kilted into a} 
deep yoke, ‘satt the taped underneath to } 
keep them in place. times the fullness of 


the width of the skirt, and a little over, is always 
required to make a nicekilt. The basque is a plain 
corsage, slightly pointed both back and front. The 
drapery forming the front apron, and also the 
back, is adjusted upon the basque, giving the effect 
of a polonaise. The front part of the drapery is 
fastened over the hip on the left side, down to 
the point of the basque; from there it is left 
loose, and, after the bodice is buttoned on, the 
other’ side is fastened by a patent) hook and 
loop on the right hip, as seen by illustration. 
The back-drapery is formed of straight sash-like 
ends, put-on the basque at the back with double 
box-pllaits.. These plaits may stand up with a 
heading lined with crépe ; or'a large flat bow, made 
of two loops and cross-piece, may finish where 
the drapery is attached to the basque. The edge 
of the back-drapery is ornamented by one band 
ofertpe. Cuffs, collar, and band of crépe trim 
the bodice. The upper part of the front-drapery 
is edged with crépe one-fourth of a yard deep. 





A rosette finishes the point where the drapery 


fastens. If desired for deep mourning, cashmere 
or Henrietta-cloth must be used instead of silk, 
then trim with crape as described. Fifteen yards - 
of double-fold material, such as cashmere, or 
twenty-two to twenty-four yards of silk, with six 
yards of English,crépe, will be required for tliis 
costume. Cashmere or Henrietta-cloth, trimmed 
with bands of dull silk, are either much used for 
mourning-costumes, as being more durable and 
less expensive than crépe. 

No. 8—Is a waistcoat, paletot, made of gray 
cloth, and trimmed with silver braid. The waist- 
coat is made of plush, and buttons with silver 
buttons. The coat is lined throughout with 
twilled silk, and the collar and cuffs are of plush, 





No, 4. 


same as the vest. This garment fits tightly to the 
figure, and is what is called three-quarters long, 
Very stylish for a young miss of fourteen to six- 
teen years. 

No. 4—Is a costume for a little girl of ten 
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years.'. The underskirt is plain, and made of a 
small-figured camel’s-hair or cashniere, or else a: 





No, 6, 


plain cashmere or camel’s-hair, of the same/color 


polonaisé »has:a vest, of the figured material. 
Cuffs and collar also of the figured goods. The 
skirt ofithe polonaise is:cut long and square, and 
then loopédiup liigh on tlie hips im deep plaits, 
forming! paniers at ithe sides, and arranged in 
the back as seen in the illustration. Three and 
one-half yards of doubdléfold figured material, 
Four to six yards of ¢ashimére for the polonaise 
will be required. « — 

No. 5—Is a,tew and pretty design for a girl 
of six to eight years: It is made of dark-crimson 
cashmere. ‘The frock is trimmed with two box- 
plaited foul The basque has a gathered 





No. 7. 


blouse-front, the sides form paniers, which are 
gathered and; adjusted under ‘the double box- 
plaits ‘forming the back of the basque. A turn- 
over collar, edged with two rows of narrow braid. 
Same for the cuffs. A tiny bow of satin ribbon 
ties the eollar, and: the same ornaments each 
sleeve. 

No..6.—For a boy of three years, we have here 
a stylish little coat of ivory-white cloth or flannel, 
with deep: collar, cuffs; and pockets of brown 
velvet or velveteen. The plaited frock, forming 





vest and skirt, is also of the velvet or velveteen. 


and shade as the underskirt. The front of ‘the } Large velvet buttons, The coat fastens on to the 
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al. plated frock, .which buttons at, the, back as a} years.’ Dark-red cloth and velyet to mateh,. The 
he petticoat. : ! blouse is plaited over a,petticoat, which is kilted, 
e No. 7.—Another model for a boy or girl of three The sash, collar, and cuffs are all of velvet. 
in 
ri COAT-BASQUE) WITH 1VEST: SUPPWE MENT. 
aa » BY. BMILY MH. MAR. 
irl full-size diagrams, from which to, cut out the 
nt basque and vest, There, are, as will be seen, 
~ seven. pieces, viz: 
ed Nox ;1.—Hazr; oF Coat-Basque. 

No, 2,--Ha.r ,or Back, 
No,; 8---Haxr_on..Sie-Bacx, 
No, 4.-+Haue, or, Sipe-Fronz, 
No. 5.—Siexrve. 
No. 6.—CoLLar. 
No. 7.—Vzst. 
This last, the vest-pattern, is the same in part 
as Noi!l; but diffdrs from it slightly: the differ- 
ies ence is shown, by,,the continued line in front and 
haiti across No, 1... There ane, moreover, two darts in 
urn- the vest, while the basque proper has only one 
aha. dart, which is indicated. There is a straight band 
bbon fitting the neck of ene vest. The rolling collar 
each belongs to the basg 
So many subseri S ‘white for polonaise- 
heu patterns, that, we not only gave one in our last 
nite); number, but now proceed to point out how this 
rows . , one; may be conyerted into, a, polonaise.. This mny 
ming ; aay’ be, effected by using the, basque for such a pur- 
enn: We give here an engraving of a, new and very: } pose, and adding length and breadth sufficient. to 
» the fshionable “ Coat-Basque with.Vest.”” Folded } make, the drapery. Use, the pattern we haye 





in with the number is a Sup .eMENT sheet, with given for, the waist, and yest; but make the 
Vor. LXXXVI.—21. 
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polonaise to correspond ° with the eut, No! 2;} © The Jetters,'we may add, show how the pieces 


which we give here in reduced size. 


‘S are to be put together. 





‘DESIGN :-FOR/TABLE-CO VIER. 





BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 





Tn the front‘ of the number, we'give two new 
and tasteful patterns, printed in ¢dlors, for the 
border of a Table-Cover. The esigns may 'be 
used for other’ purposes, however, ‘if wished. 
Where breadth of effect is ‘desired, the large 
pattern will be found particularly suitable. Work 
in Kensington-stiteh, ¢ither filled in, as‘given in 





our design, or work in outline-stitch, following 
the colors; double row of blue and red at equal 
distances—to(snake the design, when done in 
outline-stjgell, more effedtive. One or both borders 
may be used. Work.on linen, in either crewels 
or working‘gottons. / These designs would be 
suitable for the @tids of fine towels. 
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BUTTERFLY DM&SIGN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
7 


We give here a design for a simple butterfly, 
to be done in outline: useful for embroidering 
the bits of silk in a crazypatchwork quilt. The 
outside of the wings is done by taking a thick 











the filoselie, holding it down fiat, 
following the line of the wings, and sewing it 








APPLIQUES FOR CRAZY-QUILT. 





BY MES. JANE WAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
the appropriate colors, five designs, to be used on 


Crazy-Quilts. They may be done in appliqué’ or } 


venient to hand, or best liked, Sometimes these 
designs are painted on the quilt, and often friends 
furnish’ such’ paiiitéed’ desigtis, so that the quilt 


otherwise, at the taste of the crazy-quilt owner: } becomes, as it wére, a monument to friendship, 
the materials also may be such ‘a8 are’ most con-‘ and’ a memory of happy times. 
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ALPHABET IN OROSS-STITCH. 





In the front of the number, we give designs for ; 
an Alphabet in cross-stitch, adapted for marking} © 


table or bed linen especially; but useful for a 
variety of other purposes. It may be worked 
either in two colors or one alone, as preferred. 
For a single color, red is the most effective. 
For two, red and black.areé very good, though 
others may be used, according to the taste of the 
worker, or the use to which the letters are to be 


applied. We give the entire alphabet, in the 
front of the number, except the letter W, which }. 


we give here. Thus, whatever the initials desired, 
or even the words, by oombiniy the letters you 
will secure your end. 


’ 





BY MES. JANE hain erlmee 
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BORDER FOR A WASH-DRESS, OR FOR THR 
ENDS OF TOWELS, Ero. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








The stitch used for this border is called, in { for other purposes, using two contrasting colors. 
Paris, ‘« point de diable,” and in England, “double ; In red and blue French working-cottons, it makes 
cross-stitch.” It is done in French working-} a very. pretty border for the ends of towels, or a 
cottons for washing-material, and in purse-silk } nice border for a tea-cloth. 


(868) 





SATIN PATCHWORK. 


~ wth 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


‘ "1 ‘ yt { | . 7 6 | fi of ‘ 
In the new ‘patchwork, the Bel sections, be tim designs, es different colored ‘silks, 80 as 
they of an irregular or regular shape, are em-} to give variety to the effect. The illustration 
broidered and appliquéd in tiny sprays and }{ gives a few simple designs for this purpose. 
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“Bae Y's NAPKIN- Govee. 
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ome MRS, JANE WEAVER. 


Make of Lonsdale aati and buttonhole the ; ; the illustration, - ' We have been frequently asked 
edge. The pattern” is'simple, and can be cut from } fora pattern like this, and — give it. 
(354) 





DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION, WITH DETAILL. 


BGES 


i c if 


Done in what is called 
“*ponti a la croix.” We 
give'the fall working-size 
in one square. Work on 
fine silk canvas, and fill 
in. the stitches, which are 
some in half and some in 
whole ‘cross-stitch. The 
difference can easily be 
seen in the illustration. 
Use two nicely contrast- 
ing colors, or two shades 
of the same color, of filo- 
gelle: Make the cushion 
and fill with feathers, not 
too full. Cover both 
sides with satin of the 
same color, correspond- 
ing With the embroidery, 


“and thé satin will show 


through the embroidered 
top... Finish the edge 
with guipure lace. 
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EDITORIAL curr iia red 
Wuat is Exrsavagance?—There Q 

minded people who regard all generous. 

extravagance, Beckuse they have always 

themselves, they think that everybody else’ 

rich or poor, They are like the founder of @ 

line of trans-Atlantic steamers, who, “the | 

death, would never permit napkins to be 


on his ships. “Ihave never found a vaptie ebay,” 
he said, surlily; “it is onlysnobs who want them.” © 
Now extravagance is not an absolute term, as these nar- 
», but a relative 
‘afford, 
not 
for 


row-minded people would have us sup 
one. It is simply spending more t one 
What would be extravagance for a day laborer, ¥ 
be for his employer; and what would be 

that employer, would not be for a milliinairé, To own a 
country-house, to have riding and ap ona even to 
keep a yacht, are not, in themselves, e | 
are only so when they are beyond one'#imgans, To live in 
& two-story house, instead: of a one-story one, would be 
equally extravagant, if one could not afford it. 


In fact, while a love of display often leads to extrava- { able 


gance, a sordid love of money, on the other hand, leads to 
meanness. Regarded from‘one rene it Is the duty 
of everyone to live gencrously, stingily, All of 
us—all of us who work, at lgast—get by sup- 
plying the wants of others. The grocer lives by selling 
groceries, the blacksmith:by his: forge; the tailor by cloth- 
ing: if we were to stop.nsing these things, the grocer, 
blacksmith, and tailor would starve. is so plain that 
it seems almost absurd to'refer td it. The trouble is, that 
narrow-minded people, who live only to save, condemn, as 
extravagunce, everything connected with a libera) and cul- 
tured existence: books, flower-gurdens, travel for 
pleasure, horses, carriages, country-seats. In other words, 
as they never, had napkins themselves, they think nebody 
else should haye napkins. 

Now this is all wrong. No one, ir dependent on his or 
her earnings @lone, should spend his or her entire.ineome, 
Something should always be put aside for arainy day. But 
even the smallest income will allow of apme little expendi- 
tures beyond mere bare ¢ that will 
help to refine the mind or afford innocent pleabure; and 
such outlays, if képt within proper limits, are not extrava- 
gauce at all. On the.contrary, a:fuller, happier, even nobler 
life is lived with them than ‘without them: ‘Nay, not to 
indulge in such things, but to limit one’s self to “all work 
aud no play,” is'to degrade life, is to make the soul.mean, 
is to reduce us to the * earthy.” 

If you drive out one d ‘thinking liberal living such 
and calling it extravagance, it WI only be.to let in seven 
devils, under the names of miserliness, and that 
“love of money which is gut root of ell evil.” 





PLAYING GRANDPA AND GuassniaeDor steel-engraving | 


this month, over the above title, represents two little girls 
masquerading as their grandparents: one as grandpa, in 
his overcoat, hat, and’ cane; the other as, grandma, with 
fan and bapa ns Ph a improvised to form s train. 


“Exovon Gaynor Be Sa" lady“writes: “ Enough 
cannot be sald of your magazine; it is very much better 
than many of the three-dollar monthilies,”” 

(856) 


They | 





ebsites gil Sil now and then, that 
the reading of fiction is ‘waste of time, But the cole- 
. Hammond, of New York, on the contrary, writes 

he has known it often save life. “Six or seven years 
neh a tt ceo fy Church came to 
used up and Unstrung Of the brain. I 

him into the . He confessed hoe had never 

read Ditkons's works. I ordered him to read them. Ho 
} did. He was himneelf again in six.wooks.” It would be 
if an instinet so universal as the love of 


“Every Lapy or GP PS Lancaster (Pa.) 

Neéw Era says of this magdzingt “The August number 

ig, ‘Meetin’s Out,’ 

tL. Henry; one of the very 

best things we have ever boon, and thoroughly American. 

The tales, sketches, etc., etc,, are all original, and are unusu- 

pon roe ‘Some Creolé Blossoms’ is a story of remark- 

and power. ‘Lora Avalon’ goes on spirit- 

edly, and #0 does the novelot by Mrs. Stephens. We havo 

often aid that evéty Indy of refinement should take this 
miagnatne; and we now Fepeut the advice.” 

PouiticaL CLUBS are the fashion, this fall: Blaine clubs 
and Cleveland clubs:Butier:clubs and Prohibition clubs, 
Cleveland clubs and Blaine clubs. Bat the best club of 
ll is the “Peterson” club: for not offly db ladies go in 
for it, but Cleveland pedple, Blafiie :pepple, Butler people, 
and Prohibition people, without ction of party. Who- 
ever {8 elected President, “ Petersoi” wi’! keep on its way; 
and will be, as heretofore, always if the vari-of progress. 

Tre “Ne Pius Usera.”—The Portsmouth (Va.) Times 
gays: “Peterson, that ne plus alira of fashion-books, has 
made its appearance for September, and is charming, as it 
always is. From the steel-plate in front to the last page, 
the number is interesting to the reader, benutiful to the 
eye, valnable to the Jadies for its fashions and its work- 
table.” Be 

Tt Ié Inepossreie for ws to give all the patterns requested 
by different subscfibers. ‘To do that, we sliould have to 
publish a magazine with nothing else in it, But we give 
those for which there.seems to be the greatest demand. We 
state’ this in explanation to those correspondents who fail 
to send us their names and addresses, and to whom, there- 
fore, we cannot - make the explanation by letter. 


Bewanrk or SwinppERs.—We warn the public, once more, 
against swindlers, who go about offering this magazine 
Ddelow price. We have no traveling agénts @t all, and no 
agents for whom we are responsiblé. See the “caution” on 
second page of cover: a notice that sis permanently kept 
standing there. 

Oup-Fasutonry Frowres for the garden are becoming 
more'and tore popular, The poppida, sweet-williams, 
peonies, hollyhocks, clove-pinks, blue-bells, and others of 
our great-grandmothers’ favorites, are agait fashionable; 
an exhibition, we thik, of excellent taste. 


. 
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“Tux Peart or Paice,” A Companion to “ Tue GoLDBN 
Gut.”—The illustrated volume of poetry, ‘The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued this year, as a premium for getting up 
yds, has proved so popular, that we have determined to 
publish a companion to it, for 1886, to be called “The Pearl 
of Price.”, The latter will be of the same size as the 
“Gift,”, printed on a sithilar page, illustrated with the 
same number of engravings, and will be bound in the same 

t,manner. The, difference will be that while the 
writers in the “Gift” were all, English poets, those in the 
“Pearl” will all be American ones, The engravings, also, 
will be entirely different. Every lady who has, the “ Gift’ 
ought to have this companion-volume ; besides thousands 
of others, as the “Pearl” will be so distinctively national 
and American. In fact it ought, to be in every house, 

We shall also have a large-size steel-plate for a premium, 
go that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer 
ittto the “ Pearl,” The size is twenty-five by twenty inches. 
The picture is entitled “The Lion In Love,” and is a cap- 
ital affair, It would: frame charmingly for the parlor, 

We shall also give, for seme of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine, for, 1685; and, for large clubs, an extra 

, as well as the “Pearl” and “The Lion In Love.” It 
not too soon to begin to,get up your clubs for 1885, Send 
iat deaaaaeaeia aud ili with, Be first in the field, 


Our FuL.-Size eer lien the benefit of new 
subscribers we would say that, in order to make,@ perfect 
fit, each separate part, after it is out out from the 
in paper—an old newspaper will do—should be, fitted tothe 
person who is to wear the dross, before the stuff is. eut into, 
Tn this way, and, in this way,only, can a perfect fit be 
achieved, All patterns, have tobe thus altered: for the 
proportion between shoulders and waist, and also length of 
waist, arm, etc., etc., differ with every person. The advan- 
tage of diagrams over every other process--gyer those 
tlready cut out, especially—therefore, is, that if one set of 
patterns thus cut out get torn, or a mistake is made in 
fitting them to the figure, another set can be cut out from 

the SUPPLEMENT, in half an hour or even 
ih en parts can’ be transferred to your paper 
the usual well-known methods: if no other way 

known or is convenient, p them out with pins, a 

~ process that will take but a very little while. 

A SnowRaLL For Pursents.—' Best way of making a 
mowhball for holding presenta is to construct .a frame! of 
whalebone, in two halves; a yard and a half in cireumfep 
ence isa good size. There should be from four to five strips 

for each half, joined together at both ends, and giving the 

5 bulge of a bell... Cover these:with paper, and then 

_ gum on white wool; fill the ball with presents, and fasten 
Ut together lightly, so that it easily comes apart. The card- 
"board will be more trouble than whalebone or wire. With 

cardboard, it would be best to cut the shape of the different 
quarters, and sew them together. 


_ Tue Jersey maintains its popularity in Paris, which 

Means that it will do so everywhere, It is from that 
the best fashions really come. Somehow, Iondon and Ber- 
lin want the artistic instinct which, for ce ies, has given 
the French, and especially the Parisians, their lead. 


Cramp ror CANARIES may generally be detected by its 
coming on suddenly, aa if in a shivering fit: sometimes this 


is internal, and es it attacks the limbs, In either 
case, & warm bath and a few drops of oil are @ good remedy. 
4 f _— ; 
Yow 18 THe Time to send for a specimen of “ Peterson's 
Magazine,” in order'to be early in the field in getting up 
Sclab for 1885, 





Amone Next Year's Noveers, for “Peterson,” will be 
one from the of Mrs, John Sherwood, the accomplished 
author of “A Transplanted Rose,” the novel of New-York 
society which made such @ sensation a year or two ago. 
The novelet she has written for us is called “The Lost 
Ariadne,” and is also a novel of New-York society, a subject 
with which Mrs. Sherwood is especially fitted to deal, both 
on account of her rare intellectual powers and because she 
was “born in the purple,” 90 to speak, and has always been 
a, member of the best New-York society, In addition to 
this fine noyelet, however, which alone will be worth the 
subscription-price, we shall give, for 1885, five or six others, 
all original, and all by American writers of established 
reputation. 

How to Keep Youna.—Take sufficient exercise, but not 
too much ; keep the skin healthy by proper use of the bath ; 
and have the hair constantly brushed, so that it may pre- 
serve a vigorous vitality. In this way you will be almost 
perennially young. A recent writer for ber sex says: “ The 
women who preserve their complexion, hair, and teeth, and 
who take pains with their toilet, are those on whom ‘Time 
lays his hand lightly,’" 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

Lays From Over Se, By William H. Babcock, 1 vol, 12mo, 
London: W. Stewart & Co.—The longer poems of this neat 
little volume, such as “Elizabeth of Mendata,” “Elkin 
Hay,” and “The Voyage of St. Brandon,” are full of force 
and fire. “Elkin Hay” is especially so, almost weird in 
its power. In his lighter moods Mr, Bubcock, whom wé” 
take to be an American, though his book is published in 
England, is well represented by the sonnets, of which we 
select for quotation the one entitled “Lark and Nightin- 


“From that old dreamland over the great 
bi ay meredith | 7? 


einen “| Ivied n, elfin 
iS inde usar es a-bloom ha hedgerow flowers, 


a pondnion our Western bowers; 
ye are ery, 

Unreal ye as Oberon’s tricky powers, 

Or Queen Titania’s smile through, listening showers. 
T love a’ pn ‘many-toned and 

Welcoming the sun said tone dom >, Senta cry, 
Our robin’s vesper by: mn, the mock-bird's throng 

Of now a music; heal if eign t "before I hbo l 


Would hear the song, 
pr efiors be fron Sra enee 


Tinkling Oymbale, By Bdgar Féwoett. 1 vol, 12mo. Boe 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co.~-This professes to be a novel uf 
society ; but i¢ rather one of that half-Bohemian society, 
which hangs on the fringesof the other. If we were to 
meet the characters of this book in real life, we should cer- 
tainly fly from them; and if they told us they represented 
the best society, we should gay we pitied the best society, 
Certainly such persons, not only are not types of good 
society, but they would hardly be tolerated in it. 

Tho Man From Texas; By Henry Oldham, 1 vol.,12mo. 
Philadelphia : T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—The events of this 
story are supposed to have occurred about twenty years ago, 
during the guerrilla warfare, which, at that time, was car- 
vied on in Kansas and Missouri. The incidents are highly 
dramatic, An atmosphere of reckless daring on the part 
of the men, and ‘of fine womanhood on the part of the other 
sex, pervades the book, 

4 'Roman Singer! By F. Marion’ Orawford, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifiini& Oo.—This story pleases us more 
than any that Mr. Grawford lias written. It is less fantastic 
than “Mr. Isaacs,” in better tone than “To Leeward,” and 
more artistically told than “ Dr. Claudius.” Very few feceut 
novels, indeed, have been #0 goud in many ways, | 
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OUR ARM-CHATR.OMOTHERS’ 


‘DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


‘Wat Tae Eprroxs wil or elas ighatiaer dtie of the 
best’ provfs bf its stipétfority, as théy’see all the other lady's 
books, and are thérdforv’ able to nikke ‘domparisons: The 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner says: '“O1i6' of the very best of 
the lady's-magazines.”’ “Should be in every family,” says 
thd Léwisburg (Pu.) Gatette. Says’ tho Cafion City (Cor) 
Reporter: “Richly wortli the sibsctiption -price.” ' Says 
the Boston (Mass.) Contributor: “Each nuniber contains 
‘a d¥eus-pattérn, with complote directions for making ‘the 
dress, which gives the subscriber the value of the magazine 
éeveral times over, during the year. * '@ Magnificently 
{Mtustrated, and well conducted,” days the Lafuystte (Ind.) 
Leader; “buy one number, and you will have no hesitancy 
about putting your name on the list.” Our limited 
provéeuts our giving other similar notices, of which ‘we 
receive hundreds monthly. 

Horsrony’s Amp Puospuats as A Brarn-Food.—Dr. 
8. F. Newcomer, M. D,, Groorifield, 0, says: “In cases of 
general debility, and torpor of niind and ‘body, It dose 
éxceediiigly well.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


DMporcan Borany—Or THE Ganon Frepp, axp Fornet,) 
ii by Amine ryan, A ty, er 
No, Vit. 2Paiity Royas—Quaex or Mrapow—Rxp 
CLoven—Sassarnas. 

1 Benny. RoyAt—=Hedeowa pulegioides, Too, well known 
to describe botanfcally, save to say that it is a labiate plant, 
much branched, aix, to twelve inches high, somewhat hoary. 
This is not the penny-royab of which is 9 species of 
mint—Meiitha’ pulegiim, "This ie how’ 4' tod-miuch-neglected 
plant, probably because, 40 common, thopgh it is one of the 
most valuable stimulants and very kindly 
received by the stomach, ty should gather one-tialf 
pound of the Teaved dnd blomoul th'Juily, pack ‘théid in a 
bottle, and cover with whiskey or dilute alcohol, one pint. 
In three days, pour off, and add to. the herb sufficient water 
that whet expressed willriake tp oie pint: For teoént 
colds, and amenorrhea froin cold, it isan admirable remedy, 
in teaspoonful doses every few hours as needed. 

2— Queen’ or tHE Meapow— Hupatorium purpurcem, 
Stem stout, simple, three or four to six)or seven feet high, 
fistular, glaucous, purple or sometimes 'spotted,. and pubes- 
cent, Leaves large and coarse, four to! sight inches long, 
and in whorls of four to six. Head@.of flowers in a dense 
terminal corymb of varying size, and shades of purple. 
There are several varieties of this species fonnd in low damp 
grounds, uncultivated meadows, thickets, etc. It isa very 
conspicuous weed, from ite rankness and large whortled 
leaves every few inches around the stem. An infusion of 
the roots may be used freely by mothers, in all kidney, 
urinary, and slight dropsical troubles, ar eight ounces of 
the sliced root may be tinetured in a pint of whiskey or 
dilute alcohol for seven days, anil then administered in 
teaspoon -doses several times a day. The ‘botanic and 
eclectic physicians place high value upon this agent in the 
above-named affections where an in¢reased velume of the 
renal secretion is desired... After all, it is quite probable 
that the modest little evergreen, pipsiasewa, contains equal 
properties, if not superior. The profession—or, more cor- 
rectly, the pharmacists, manufacturers of fluiil extracts— 
are becoming crazed over the constant introduction of 
“new remedies” from strange plants of hideous names. 





Motherscan steadfastly cling to the old and simple heris, 
in their doniestic practice, without feat of doing the little 
ones under theircare much or any hari, and these simple 
herbs ‘are often’ all that is needed or required. For gid 
Danie Nature lis a good physician, and one much respected 
by the sound practical doctor, who knows full well that a 
little time, with proper erounie diet} ‘and good nursing, 
will cure, 4 
3.—Rep OLover— desmlll Seahie, Tinctum cight 
ounces’ of ‘the dried blossums in%one pint of dilute alcuhul 
fora. week, and express, ‘Dose, oie to ten drops. Mothers 
in the country can ‘use this tin¢ture to advantage in cases of 
whooping-cough and the cough of mé@asies. In some other 
coughs ‘atterided! ‘with high irritation, ‘the relief is some- 
times prompt; if not, the medicine need not be persisted jn, 
4.—SAssarras—Laurus sassafras, This is generally seen 
as a scrubby distorted tree, well known from its strong and 
peculiar odor. The bark is brought into the city by 
colored people and others, and! 3 for sale in small 
busiches, It’ is chewed ‘by sofiié Who! unfortunately aro 
habitually troubled with offenst¥e breath, by smokers et alii, 
Tt is ote of the great “ blovd-purtfier#” of porsons gener- 
ally ignorant of the physiology of aigéstion, assimilation, 
ratrition, etc. Readers whv have followed the writer for 
the past’ twelve yéiits ‘have certaitily ‘learned ere this that 
he has no faith in “ vegetable blood-purifiors” per se. Tho 
dystem ‘maybe freed of some effete matters throngh the 
skin se a through the bowels by purgatives, and 
pc rr yd by the use of diuretics, But fresh air, 
forthe bath, and plain’ simple food, with 
moderite tse of rare beef, and “early to bed and deity to 
rise,” donstitute ty blodd-purifiers, ‘The powdered bark 
afone, or added’ to’ elm; flaxseed, bread whd milk, is fre- 
q iy used by thers as & poultice! But they must ntt 
rely upon its “ stopping mortification "en genet that it 
does’ not possess, 
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Bos Ws aha pa 


? iN 
lie ‘letter, 2, 
4 Ai bind, 6. \A letter, 
| Brooklyn, N.Y, 


264.—D1amonn. 
of @ wheel, 3. A laundry-vessel. 


J. H. Funn, 


No, 256.—Cn arava, 
My ‘first fs'a portion. 
My second is sustenance. 
My Whole is befvre you. 
IoLANTHE, 


Boston, Mass. 


; q No, 256.—Numenicat Enroma. 

My 11, i’, 16 is a previous stone. 

My 1, 7, 14, Sis a short strap of leather, 
_My 3,15, 9, Tis a lake. - 

My 6, 2, 13 is én interdiction, 

My whole is a rising young author. 

Marblehead, Mass. 
' asi x Hay 


No. 257 Rvaiigh 
me ‘Reverse a pat, and inake vi 
ore 


Purnavtté. 


9%. Reverse an animal, and 1 

8. Reverse a blow, andemiuke equal value. 

4, Reverse an interval, and make ¢o@art.. . 

5. Revorse an excrescence, and make to believe. 
Canton, Mass, R. 8. M. 


thing relating, to this et Site io 
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even after the twelfth month. 





THE NURSERY.—OUR Cn ee 
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No. 258.—Worp-Sovarx. 
1. A drama. “To forfeit. 3, A country. “4 A space of 


‘ 
New Britain, Conn, 
did — 
o ; . * we h 


"LG. 8 it, 





THE NU RSBRY.». 
i saat tein Vv i tusrer Hiny.Where mothers are 
‘Yunable to nurse their children, the problem of eseifictal 
feeding becomes of high importance, 
© Twa recent excellent article by Dr, Clement Cleveland, in 
the Medical Record, the doctor lays it down as an axiom 
that, next to woman's milk) cow's milk is really the best 
food for: infant. The milk of many cows is to be pre- 
‘ferred to that of any particular cow, from the fact that it is 
Wikely to continue more uniform, Undiluted cow's milk is 
‘too'rich in fat aril caseine to be! readily digested by the 
‘infant; for during the earlier months a baby’s power of 
“vdigesting fat is very deficient: The caseine of woman's 
Ymilk curdies into délicate flakes; that of cow's milk into 
‘much larger ones. a ages mnaeneticeatng: 
“srercome to some extent. 
ib A illkc-thoald’be séledted that te not rich'tn cream: “The 
morning's milk contains less'than the evening’s.’ On boil- 
‘ing, mueh of the cream ‘comes to'the'surface in the form of 
/peum, und is to be removed by'straining. Water added to 
-the milk helps the digestion of both fat and caseine. It can 
Dehelped, ulso, by gelatine, Hatley, or oatmeal-water, or by 
the addition of lime-water, bicarbotiate of soda, or potash, 
“fhe standard proportion of ore part milk to two’parts water 
Yeults the majority of ‘children, The ductor ‘has found ‘it 
advantageous, however, to begin with one ‘part ‘to’ three, 
and work rapidly up to one part to two, if the digestion 
\eontinues good. | He uses, for the first two weeks, eight 
 Sparts of milk to twenty-four of water; second’ two weeks, 
‘eight to twenty; second ‘month, eight to sixteen; third 


ih thonth, ight to ten; sixth month; eight 'td eigtit; 

th month, eight to six; sighth month, eight to four; 

ty morith, sight to two; tenth month} pure mflk. |” 
* Bome children do better with a little water with the milk, 
e milk and the water 
“thould-be boiled. "The dilution should be slightly sweéeténed 
or milk-sugar, and a little salt should 
Tt is well to prepare tn’the The Whidle 
} to be used during ‘the! twenty-four houté. "Cow's 


This oe ae cupeitie, by causing 
8 distribution into finer flakes,’ Wher tin@igésted flakes 


“Appear in'tho passages, one-half-4o ohe grain ‘Of icarbOnate }' 


‘ofsoda is added to the amount of diluted milk given at éach }" 


“feeding. Should it not answer, barley‘water; made by bofl- 
for hours a teaspoonful of pearl-barley and a saltspoonfal 
talt with ten ounces of water, may be added. This is‘to 

inthe same proportions as the formula above. For 

‘the first month the child should be fed every two hours; 

re eee ene ane any tie Bey heal te 


tw potting ‘dh es ich thas tne ded more likely’ 


to cry on account of distress due to indigestfon than from 
hunger, the doctor says that children at three months should 
‘equire the he wughout the night. The 
Inst bottle sh Tic thes ie otic be and the first 
-tteix o'clock we ovcloek In’ the morning. At'first it 
‘may cry for hours, but in three or four nights at excellent 
“habit of life will be forméd: It is one of the most important 
points in that the child take the ‘milk slowly ¢: 


into thé Rubber nipples without openings, bat 
im wh: ‘thay be imade with a red-hot cambric-needle, 
are the best. The milk is drawii ont slowly, and keeps pace 
with the formation of'gastric juice. Canned condensed milk 
is, In the doctor's opinion, too rich in sugar to be advisable 
és food for infints. ‘Condensed milk fresh every day is nut 
open to this objection. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@- Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
of MEATS, 


Ham Omelet.—Beat up three or ‘four eggs with a heaped 
tablespoonful of ham or bacon, half lean and half fat, cut up 
to the size of very small dice ; add pepper to taste, and salt 
if necessary. Put a piec#'of butter, the size of an egg, 
‘into a frying-pan; as soon as it is melted, pour in the 
omelet mixture, and, holding ‘the handle of the pan with 
one hand, stir the omelet with the other by means of a 
spoon, The momént it begins to set, cease stirring, bat 
keep on shaking the-pan for a minute or so; then, with the 
spoon, double up the omelet, and keep shaking the pan 
until the under side of the omelet has beconi® of a golden 
color, Turn it out on @ hot dish and serve, 

Pie, of Cold Veal.—Cat the veal in small pieces; season 
with pepper and. salt; make a’ paste of two pou 
flour and ‘one of ‘butter; line’ the bottom and sing 
deep pie-dish ; putin 'the veal, with some of the col 
which has been left; cover the top with the paste, leaving 
an opening in the’ centre, which may be ornamented by 
leaves of paste; set it in'a quick oven, and, as soon as the 
crust is brown, serve the' pie,” 

Hashed Cold Dwek.Out ‘the ‘duck fn pieces, season with 
pepper and salt. Slice some cold ham very'thin. | Lay'the 
‘duck and tami 'in a’ stéw-pan, Put some pieces of bitter 
rolled in flour, with enough water'tokeep it from burning. 


and serve it with green boiled ‘and buttered. The 
Aid bond wo 48th dened ‘with fs "potted In, but be 
fee mtn fire immediately. 

Cotned Beef0brned’ beef whould’ be put on in cold 
Seen alldwing's quart of water to every pound of meat. 
Boil it slowly,"and, When done, serve it'with turnips and 
potatoes! If the'beef is to be eaten cold, immers it for a 
few minuted tr cold water as soon as it is taken from the 
‘pot. | yeh ben 5 uel dal 
| “Rabbit with Osa L-Btutt the rabbit with ontdtis, ‘bread, 
butter, Sew it up and put ft on to boil. A 
young tak@'an hour. While boilitig,; put some 
oe foc yap to boil, thicken the gravy with 

sagan a pour it over the rabbit. 

efile *DEssEETs, . 
wre Dumplings. —Take some finely-sifted flour, say one- 
‘half’ pound; ‘end half’ the quantity of suet, one-fourth 
pourid, Véry finely shred, and well freed from skin. Mix 
the stiét and flour, adda’ pinch of salt and half a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder,'with sufficient cold water or milk to 
make it of the ‘vight Consistency. “Knead it well, and roll 
it out tothe thidkndad “teyuired.”: Divide thia paste into as 
many pieces ds‘aré Fequired for the Humiplings. ‘Take some 
large-sized apples, peel, core, sprinkle them with moist 
sugar, then insert into ‘the cavity of each some butter, 
sugar, and a clove. over them'with the paste, and join 
the ‘edges carefally. " Tie each dumpling up in a fléured 
loth, and boil about an hour. Untie them carefully, and 
turf them out without breaking them. Serve with cream 
atid sugar. A little currantjelly may be substituted for 
the butter, sugar, ‘and clove. 
 Beignets Sougié.—Put' about one ‘pint of water into a 





As s00n ‘as it comesto a boil, add a glass of Madeira witie, @ 


, 





* 
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sauce-pan with a few grains of salt, # butter the 
size of an egg, and as much sugar, with Grated 
lemon-peel. When the water boils, throw gradually into 
it sufficient flour to form a thick:paste; then take it off the 
fire, let it remain ten minutes, and work into it three or 
four eggs, reserving the whites of one or two, which whisk 
to a froth and mix into the paste. Let it rest.a couple of 
hours, then proceed to fry by dropping into hot lard pieces 
of it the size of a walnut. Serve piled on a dish, with 
powdered sugar over, and a lemon cut into quarters, or 
make an incision in: each beignet, and insert a smal) piece 
of jam or jelly,“ 

Apple Compote,—Peel, core, and halve six lange apples, 
trimming them so as to get them all of a size; drop them, 
as they are done, into cold water with the juice of a lemon 
squeezed into it, to prevent their turning brown, Have 
ready a strong syrup, made with a pound of sugar and one 
quart of water, boiling hot; put the apples into this, with 
the thin rind of a Jemon and two. or three;cloves, As soon 

~. as they are cooked—great care must be taken that they do 
not break—take them out and dispose them on a glass dish 
concave side uppermost; place a piece,of eurrant-jelly in 
the hollow of each apple, then well reduce,the syrup, and, 
when cold, pour as much of it as is necessary under the 
apples. 

Gateaw de Ria.—Pick and wash, in two or three waters, a 
couple of handfuls of rice, and put it to cook in vather less 
than a quart of milk, \sweetened to taste, and with the 

tion of the ‘thin nind.of one lemon, eut imone piece, 

small stick of cinnamon. Let the riceaimmer gently 

t is quite tender, and has absorbed all themilk, Turn 

it out into & basin, to get pold, and remove the lemon-rind 

and cinpamon.,, Then, stir into. it.the yolks of four oggs 

and the white of ome; add.» emall; quagaity. of candied 

citron cut into small pieces, Button and breaderumb a plain 

cake-moli, put the mixture im it,and bake in.» quick oven 
for half an hot.) pnd loo one ootl® dhe be! 

crumbs 


@ tablespoonful of sifted sugar, 

drops of vanilla; hajf All little. . 

quick oven, These. puddings can: hey iby | putting, a 

little proserye in, the, bottoms, of the GUD ylyole MH loll | 
Boiled Outmenl Pucding.—Rour 4 quart of ) oy eat 


over. pint of the best.fine 

a cool place, else the milk mighi 

4g, in,and mix a little galt witha hating oot 
Just hold it, cover it tight Bestgay mp2 

hour anda half. Ext it with 

salt. . When cold, slice and, toast, Ly yapeonnaal 

cake buttered, nd so bis Tapco beew toddin! 

Peach Charlotte—Line the bottom. and sides of a dish 
with slices of fresh sponge-cake., Pats ggme ripe peaches, 
cut them in halves, sprinkle, suger ayer them, and, fill, up 
the dish. Then whisk a pint of sweatened;cream ; as the 
froth rises, take it off tilh all ia done. Pile the cream on 
the top of the peaches, and send itt the table... ‘ 

Iced Coffee-—Make gvod strong,epiige in thewsnal way, 
add about an equal quantity, very much, 
put it into the refrigerator until, thomoughly iced, serve in 
ooffee-cups. » lee, 

CAKES. 


‘Traveler's Bisouit.—T wo pounds of flour, three-quarters 
of a,pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, one 
teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus, milk sufficient to form a 
dough. Cut up the butter in the flour and the sngar, and 
put in the saleratus and milk together; so as to, form a 





the cakes with a cutter or the ne A Bake 
ina ) oven, pre 
pio daate tes eggs; half a of flour; one 


pound of 6 a come sugar; the juice of one lemon, and 
the rind of two grated. Beat.the yolks and sugar perfectly 
light. After the whites are beaten as light as possible, lay 
them lightly on top of the yolks and sugar, then sift the 
flour on top of the whites, and mix all gradually through, 
Lastly, add the lemon juice and peel. 

White Mountain Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
white sugar, half a pownd of butter, six eggs, one teacupful 
of sweet milk, ome smal) teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in the milk, and two, teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar mixed 
with the flour, Add one teaspoonful of the same flavoring 
you use for the icing, and bake in jelly-cake tins, four in 
number. 

Scoteh Scones.—Four peeeds of fine flour, one and one- 
half ounces of cream-tartar, two ounces of buftér or lard, 
three-fourths of an ounce of carbonate of soda, one ounce 
of sugar, one ounce of salt. Rub into the flour the other 
ingredients, and make the whole into @ consistency 
with either sweet milk or buttermilk; oim a quick oven, 

Common Gingerbread:—Half a pound of butter, half « 
teacupful of ginger, one pint of molasses, two pounda of 
flour, one tablespoonful of saleratus. Rub the flour and 
butter togother, and add the other ingredients, Knead the 
dough well, roll it out, ent itin cakes, wash them over with 
molaases and wator, and bake them in a moderate oven. 

Johuny-Cake, — Three cups of Indian meal, one cup of 
flour, one-third of « cup of molasses, anda little salt. Mix 
the whole with buttermilk, or sour milk, with a teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in it.) Lhe batter should be rather stiff, 
Bake in a quick oven, 

Soda- Bisonit,—To two, quarts of flour, take four teaspoon- 
fuls of cream-tartar, two of soda, one pint of 
sweet, milkyand half a teacupful of lard or butter. 

} MISCELLANEOUS. © 


Almond Joffy.—Put equal quantities pf brown sugar and 
treacle jute, sauce-pan, the juice ofa lemon, to prevent 
the mixture burning, with the peel chopped up fine, and a 
little scraped. ginger, Keep, it well stirred whilst boiling, 
Try by. dropping a little into.a cup of cold water, when it js 


sapinentoor il 1 aaa, 
stiff froth, then turn it into @ 
nse,, This is most delicious, and) 


Care must,be,taken to beat it well. 

» need Beuge->Boil a minced oniou in a pint of new milk 
tan, enttindianteeints whnahan tmnt wth 
® quarter of a pound of finely-sifted breadcrumb ; add cay- 
enne. pepper and salt to taste, Stir over the fire until it 
boils and is thick. A piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
or @ spoonful of cream, may then be added with advan- 


Cheese Frittera Pound good cheese with breadcrumb, raw 
yolks of eggs, rasped ham, and butter. Make this into 
small oval balls; flatten, dip in stiff butter; and fry them. 


ey 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fra. 1.— WALKInc-Dress, OF Havana-Brown Casnmere. © 


The front of the dress is plain, and of a woolen material, 


dough. Knead it till it becomes perfectly smooth and light. { with velvet figures over; it. The scarf-tunic and back- 
Roll it in sheets about one-eighth of an ineh thick, cut ) drapery,.as wellas the bodice, are of the'cashmere. The 
‘ 
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vest and cuffs.are of the figured woolen, Brown straw hat, 
_ with bird in front. 
Fu. Mor Wausana- Dress, or, Danx-Graex Camm 
Aan. The whole skirt is full and laid in side-plaita; it ia 
” made #0 a8 to appear to fall overs baud, and on the left side 
falla a series of velvet ribbon, bows, .The bodice is, also 
trimmed with velvet down the front and above the edge 
ofthe, basque, Velvet cuffs. White felt hat, lined and 
trimmed with green velyet and feathers. ‘ 
 Fio,,.114-—HovserDarsa, or Back SILK, 
anderskirt is made of black striped silk and satin, The 
double tunic; 9s woll as the bodice, is trimmed with black 
chenille fringe, Sleeves reaching to the elbows, 
Fig, ty.—Hovuse-Dress, or Sanmon-CoLorgp Nun’s-VBiL- 
myo. The skirt. is laid in side-pluita, and haa around ita 
band of claret-colored velvet. The tunic in front is. of, 
daret velvet, and the drapery at the back of the salmon 
nun'-veiling. The basque-bodice, which is open in frout, 
and the sleeves, are trimmed with claret-colored velvet. 
Bows of sulmon-colored satin ribbon. 
Fie. Vr VisitinesDunss, or Oursrnut-Brown CamE.'s- 
Haim, The skirt js slit at intervals across the front, over a 
plaited ruffle, and fastened with a cluster of leaf-shaped 
vlvyetornaments, The tunic is full aud rather long, and 
draped diagonally from the right side. The back-drapery 
fs full, and extends far on the right side, The bodice is 
trimmed down the front with the leaf-shaped velvet orna- 
ments, Bonnet of chestnut-colored silk, trimmed with 
chestaut-polored velvet. 
Fie, v1.—Hover-Dress, or Two Suapes or Biur STRIPED 
» Wooten, The ruffle around the bottom is of the darkest 
shade of the woolen, laid in plaits. The long plain tunic 
ts of striped woolen, and kilted. The bodice is of, the striped 
» Woolen, and’ has a yoke and belt of dark-blue yel- 
fet. The sdbh, with fringoll eiids, ts Of silK>~” , 
Fro. rr rca ete § OR Warxrno-Dress, ‘Or Gary 
» remeey Taimmed Wirt, Molharn Berard. There is ‘a 
Wide’box-phifted flownce, which is trimmed with three 
of braid, The draped tunie has the braid on the front 


at skirt is plaited, and the 
tunic i» plaited at the waiit'and draped high at the 
Senn W basque, plaited at the Back ; 
n in front, where it is filled ‘in with velvet, ‘The vol- 

eupeare squin. jaet tehow the waist, Collar of 


The skirt has two kiltings of the woolen material ; 
this is.9 very, wide band of English crape.. The tanic 
-isdraped at the back, 
_ Bonnet of ordpe, with long veil at the back... 
ee ‘Bios. x0 anv. xu,--F ont anp\ Back or Cazam-Conorep 
Manrenwyr.. This. is. av exceedingly pretty wrap for 
ving, visiting, or evéning wear. The, hood may be lined 
p “ibn etek oot inl ae 


PF th, a Tr, of embroidered muslin} 
‘gi mnG-Durss, oF | Henwrerra -Chorx” anv 


Fig. XIV. —JACKEE, WITH CAPE. The jacket and cape are 
Mf cloth, the op aarelrey Sat the full plostana.to af, ofl 
wt MD ie 

aa xV.—WAkinasDreas,. oF Havana-Broww Cioran. 

The skirt is laid in plaits,., The bodice is edged with a vel- 

| Yet.of a darker shade ofjbypwn, and the collar, cuffs, and 

bow-and-ends are of brawn velvet,, Felt hat, of a,dark- 

brown, trimmed wth smnivonot me same, renee, and with 
feathers of a lighter shade. 


The, ,plain 





Fig, xvie~Apron, oF Piarp 81K orn or Plrarp Mapras 
Hanpkerncuisys. The pockets and one corner of the bib 
are ornamented with bows of ribbon corresponding with 
the principal color in the apron, 

Fia. xvii1,--Boscr, or Poprx-Rep SuRAg SILK, made with 
ashirred yoke. The bodice is gathered into the yoke, buck 
and front, and shirred at the waist, Sleeves with puffs at 
the. wrist, 

Fig, xvit.—Bonnet, oF Goupen-BRrown Orromay, SILK, 
trimmed with pale-yellow feathers.and aigrette, and golden 
strings and bow in front; it is lined with a darker shade of, 
brown. 

Fie, x1x%.—Hart, or Biack Fevt, trimmed with a band 
and double bows of black velvet, and full black feathers. 

Wie, xX.-—Bonnet, or Wits Fexz, lined and trimmed 
with black velvet. The short, bow-and-ends is ornamented 
with pink roses, 

General Remanxs.--Black in all materials continues to 
be much worn, even for full-dress. It is almost always 
becoming, is economical, and, if one has but few dresses, is 
mueh less marked if worn frequently, Of coursethe black 
dress (if not used for mourning) should be prettily made 
and trimmed,,to, relieve ita sombre effect. But all pretty 
shades of dark colors are worn; no one can be said to be 
more fashionable than another, though dahlia, prune, and 
plum colers are among the newest, There is no special 
change in styles of making dresses; pointed waists, short 
on the hips, jackets ,with, waistcoat fronts, short round 
jackets, and round waists with beltsare all fashionable, 
The full “ Fedora puff” in front, in, place of the waistcoat, 
is very becoming to slender figures, Lunics ave worn both 
long and short, though) the latter are perhaps the more 
fashionable; for very slender persons they are often made 
quite full at the waist, but this style is exceedingly unbey 
coming to stout people, The back-drapery usually hangs 
very long behind,but there are many 


exceptions tothiee 
; étyle, in even the newest French dresses. Many skirts axe ’ 


made like one deep flounce, being | gathered scantily 
the tunic on the silk foundation, Sleeves are still 
gathered into the armholes, but they do not quite 
no high as they did, Lace, is used on all’ 

dresses, except. those which are “tailor-made,” whichyiae 
the name indicates, means those which are cut mostly in 
straight close lines, and are; made of heavy material, 
Woolen will be principelly uséi.for walking and out-door 
wear, silk and velvet being reserved for more ceremonious 

Mantles and jackets are as varied as dresses in style, and 
almost anything looks fashionable that the fancy may-dic- 
tate. Some are made very plain, with only a little braiding, 
others are much trimmed, with lace, galloon, fringey ete. 
Chenille and jet combined will be used only for the more 
dressy style of mantles, . 

Bonnets have aidepided tendency to a peak in front. This 
peak is high enough to admit of a flower or bow of ribbon 
beneath it. The, style is more becoming to many than 
might be supposed, but not to all, and the smal] round 
capote is still in high faver. The long poke-bonnet is now 
principally, used for morning-wear. 

Hats are. generally: worn high in the crown and with 
narrow brima. They are very unbecoming. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
‘ , .| Bux pes Petits Cuamps, 

I vecord, first, the enlargement of the crinoline, which 
is assuming, genuine English proportions, being continued 
to the edge of the skirt, and having increased in volume,as 
well. _ Another new idea is the substitution of bias folds of 


book-muslin at the throst.and, wrists, for the crépe-tise © 
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and muslin plaitings that have been worn ‘#0 long: These 
folds are only intended for morning-wear, the cfepe-licse 


holding its own for all dressy occasions. ‘The muslin may’ 
be either plain or embroidered’ in! ‘small dots; white or’ 


colored, #ccotding to taste.’ A‘ ribbon drawn through the 
fold around the’ neck has a pretty effect. As this new 
garniture can be made at home in @ very few minutes, and 
ee oe en ee oe 
likely to become popular. 

Very pretty fall ‘toilettes are composed of accordeon- 
plaited skirts of ‘nuh's-veiling, worn with corsages of 
Bicilienne or velvet. The skirt is absolutely plain, plaited 
from waist to hem, and adorned with a large looping of 
satin ribbon, with very long ends, placed at one side. The 
corsage ts made short and pointed, and is edged with @ full 
Dias puff of its own material, above which is placed a 
twisted ribbon to correspond with that on’ the skirt. A’ 
vest matching the skirt in color, and crossed with silver 
braid, and cuffs cuvered with tows of silver braid, com- 
plete the costume. Corsages of black, sapphire, or ruby 
velvet, of Of Sitilienne in the same ‘hues, look well 
with skirts of ‘cream-white, and a dark olive-green or 

has a good effect, especially with a pale- 
blue skirt. ' , 


Velvet is to be extensively used for trimming this season ; 
that is to say, velvet by the yard, cut bias and employed in 
ban: heed A Gress of black Sidilienne hus a long 

dirt, bordered with a ‘very broad band of black 
velvet, which diminishes in widtly towards the waist, and 
is'caught at the back just below the cursage in two large 
loops. The underskirt is laid in large flat folds at the back, 
and has no over-draperies there. It is bordered all around 
with a bias band of velvet a quarter of a yard in depth. 
The corsage has revers of the velvet turned back from a 
vest of Uiack satin. At each side of the front edge of the 
jcotsage is placed a piece of velvet, wide in’ front and 
doping up narrower till it meets at the back the two full 
the overskirt: This costume, which may be made 
in , is at once tasteful and novel, and easy to pro- 
duce, 

One ‘of the later novelties of the season, also, will be 
hailed with delight by all those ladies who have suffered 
from the difficulty of finding one’s pocket, prodaced by the 
adroit way in which dressmakers contrive to dissimulate 
that useful adjunct to the’ toilette, under the draperies of 
the skirt. It consists of a pocket of velvet applied to the 
ety pears pte kennce sarremimean mented Tar wit Tgs 
velvet. nd 

lh ras abe deitnldebdr'ontiy eek Melapapetiate in front, 
reaching to the hem of thé’ underskirt, while they are 
caught up very high at the back in loops or draperies, 
leaving the back of the underskirt almost wholly uncov- 
ered, Sometimes the overskirt is made ‘open in front to the 
waist and falling in deep points, being slightly raised at the 
sides. This style is very pretty in Sicilienne or ottomane 
over a skirt of stamped velvet in some contrasting color. 
Over a box-plaited underskirt in ottomane or velvet, an 
overskirt is placed having one dvep draped point in frout 
and caught up in full drapery behind. Open’ ocdreages in 
the Zourve style are shown, to be worn with a full skirt of 
white surah underneath, confined by a graduated ceinture 
of black velvet. The regular tight-fitting corsage is gradu- 
ally parting with its basque, and is returning to the pointed 
corsage of our grandmothers, Round waists, finished with 
@ narrow sash, are also seen, but they are extremely trying, 
except to very slender figures, AIT sorts of pretty corsages 
in beadwork are very much in vogue, the newest and most 
elegant being a Zouave jacket,’ In’ péarié, worh ove? a 
toilette of white satin. Black late dresses retain their 
popularity. The latest style for making them is to have a 
short underskirt, in colored satin, covered ‘with one very 
wide lace flounce, put om perfectly flat, the draperics at the 














back being ‘dled composed’ of lace lined with satin. The 
corsage is either in lace over satin, or in black velvet, 
When three flounces ure used, they are put on in front in 
deep’ curves, and are finished around the'edge with a narrow 
plaiting ‘of satin to match the underskirt, | 

A’ very stylish underskirt is made’ by dotting a short 
black velvet skirt at long intervals with large round orna- 
ments composed of jet bagles, sewed ‘round ‘atid round till 
they attain to the size of a silver half-dollar. For evening- 
wear, thesd ornaments in white jet are effective on white or 
pale-pink satin. 

For street-wear, the newest shoe is in patent-leather, with 
three straps over thé’ instep, each’ closed with a small jet 
button. ‘Another style has the sides of the shoe prolonged 
upwards till they meet in the centre of the instep, being 
held together there by a small bow of ‘ribbon. For house- 
wear, the slipper is cut very low in front, and is decorated 
with a large pogronyy bow, in taffetas ribbon, with pinked 
ends. 

Fancy umbrellas, in colored: silks, are carried by some of 
the ultra-fashionables, the favorite hue being scarlet. They 
are quite as usefulvas the unlined anes in black 
and white lace, 

Fashionable ladies now wear the watch in a small pocket 
set upon the left breast. A slender chain is attached to the 
watch, one end being fastened to one of ‘the lower button- 
holes of the corsage. These chains aré the latest novelty 
in jewelry. 

Livoy H. Hoops. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Giau’'s Daass, or Buus asp Waits Pia, The 
skirt ia laid in plaits, The short, tunic is draped at the 
back and -has sash ends, The jacket is of navy-blue cloth; 
it is double-breasted and has a velvet collar, Hat of white 
felt, trimmed with dark-blue velvet. , 

Fria, 11.--Boy's Suit, or CLarerOororep, Cioru, The 

rsare close-fitting.. The coat has a broad cul- 
lar and is double-breasted. Claret-colored felt hat. 

Fic, 11,—Litr_e Girt's Dress, or Ivony-Cotorrp Cagn- 
MERE, The band at the bottom, the cape,.and cufls are of 
claret-colored velvet, The scarf is of claret-colored silk, 
knotted at the side, Ivory-colored felt hat, lined with 
claret-colored velvet, and trimmed with shaded velvet, com- 
pletes this pretty costume, 

Fig. 1y.—-Toqus, or Dank-Gregn Puiusn, for a boy. An 
exceedingly stylish affair. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENOY. 

We 'Nwe established a ‘well-organized Purthasinig Agency, 
and are now supplying the best’ selected ‘goods at the LowEst 
prices, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders, Special. ‘attention is given’ to' evéry ‘article bougilt. 
We make @ tpecidlity of Lite? ; Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Tufants’ Wardrobes; Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 


readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel. | Address alt Grdere and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to “~ 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LATEST STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES 






































LATEST STYLES FOR 


HOUSE-DRESSES. 





























MANTILLA, MUFF. 
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WALKING-DRESS. _PELERINE. - COLLAR, 
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OH, YOU LITTLE DARLING! 


(HUMOROUS BALLAD.) 
As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Written and Composed by J. TABRAR. Arranged by VINCENT DAVIES. 














1. Oh, what a thing i is to be A_ girl with lots of beaux, The 
2, Al-thoughI don't in - tend to wed, To set-tle downin life, I’ve 
3. Up - on my word, I don’tin-tend To wear a wed-dingring, While 



































of. young men I’ve got, Well, good-ness on - ly knows; © When 
near - ly “for - ty. men. That.I_ will be their wife! Some 
kiss they give to’ me No end of pret-ty things; © When 





























eer I’m walk-ing in 7 street, I’m near -ly al - ways 
fel- lows tell me that am Their dar - ling, lov --ing 
e’er they kiss me once te twice, Al- though by some ti’s 











young man who will call me sweet, And then so gent : 
some call me their bit of jam, And ‘oth - er ea say: 
must. con - fess. I: sthink, it nice, Espec - ial = ly bt they | say: 






































OH, YOU LITTLE DARLING! 





Oh, you lit -tle dar-ling! I love you, Oh, you lit- tle dar - ling! 


8va. in octaves. 2d time: 
- S 


Pp ist. ff 2d. 


you true? If you real-ly love me ought to 


Nothing _ in this world shall cut our Jove in 
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{EWEST STYLES FOR FALL BONNETS. 
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